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MANSFIELD FREEMAN, chair- 
man of the board of the United 
States Life Insurance Company, is 
an inter-nationalist by inheritance 
as well as in his own right for it was 
his father, Dr. Luther Freeman, 
who established the American 
Community Church in Shanghai, 
China. He was born in Waltham, 
Mass., September 16, 1895, re- 
ceived his early schooling in 
Maine, Tennessee, Missouri, lowa 
and Ohio, and an A.B. degree in 
1916 from Wesleyan University, 
Middletown, Conn. Tutoring in 
Massachusetts when this country 
entered the World War, he 
promptly enlisted and served two 
years w'th the A.E.F. at Base Hos- 
pital No. |, Vichy, France. He 
then resumed his academic work 
for a period with graduate studies 
at Edinburgh University, Scotland. 

Mr. Freeman's deep interest in 
philosophy and particularly in the 
teachings of China's sages drew 
him to the Orient in 1919 where he 
became a professor of philosophy 
and English in Tsing-Hwa College, 
endowed by the Boxer indemnity, 
in Peiping, China. A recognized 
Sinologue who speaks Chinese flu- 
ently, he has translated the works 
of some of the ancient Ming and 
Ching philosophers from the orig- 
inal, published authoritative ar- 
ticles on his chosen subject in the 
Journal of the North China Branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, and 
has acquired probably as thorough 
a knowledge of the Orient as any 
occidental has today. 

Thus well equipped to deal with 
his prospects, Mr. Freeman started 
his life insurance career ‘n 1923 as 
an agent in the Peiping Branch 
Office of the Asia Life Insurance 
Company, which had started busi- 
ness two years earlier under Amer- 
ican charter and financing, with 
















MANSFIELD FREEMAN 


Chairman of the Board, The United States Life Insurance Company 
in the City of New York 


Head Office in Shanghai. He be- 
came successively Peiping branch 
manager, assistant secretary at the 
head office (1925), secretary 
(1926-30), vice president (1931- 
33) and president since 1933. In 
1934 interests with which he is as- 
sociated obtained control of the 
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Class picture at Wesleyan 
University in 1915 
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In France with the American 
Expeditionary Forces, 1917-18 


United States Life Insurance Com- 
pany and merged the Brooklyn Na- 
tional Life with it in 1935. That 
same year, Mr. Freeman was made 
chairman of the board and in 1936 
C. V. Starr, chairman of the Asia 
Life, was elected president of the 
United States Life. The new man- 
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agement promptly inaugurated a 
program of development which is 
making the company's facilities 
available to Americans and for- 
cigners in many countries of both 
hemispheres and is being extended 
on a world-wide basis as rapidly 
as sound insurance practice and 
ihe training of capable personnel 
permit. The steady growth of the 
company's business, both domestic 
and foreign, during the past sev- 
eral years is directly attributable to 
this progressive program. Mr. 
Freeman's present residence is New 
York City where he is engaged in 
fostering this development. 

Mr. Freeman has been a director 
of the Asia Life since 1928, Under- 
writers Savings Bank, Shanghai, 
since 1930, Post-Mercury Com- 
pany, Shanghai, since 1935 and 
United States Life since 1934. He 
has been very active in the Far 
East in promoting a better public 
understanding of the benefits of 
life insurance through various edu- 
cational efforts which he has orig- 
inated or sponsored. A few years 
ago he compiled and edited a con- 
densed but very practical sales 
course, "Sales in the Making,” 
which has become somewhat of a 
standard guide for agents in that 
part of the world. It is used ex- 
tensively there by agents and of- 
fices of all life insurance com- 
panies and is probably the only 
book of its kind that has been 
translated into both Chinese and 
French and widely used in those 
editions. He is a producing execu- 
tive, never too busy to sell insur- 
ance or to advise constructively 
with agents on their selling prob- 
lems, yet he organizes his crowded 
days so that he may enjoy an occa- 
sional game of goif or tennis, not 
to mention his cultural pursuits. 
He is married and has one son, 16 
years old. 












































































































Now..PACIFIC MUTUAL 
JUVENILE INSURANCE 


With the addition of a com- 
plete line of new, geared-to- 
the-need Juvenile Policies, 
Pacific Mutual's unusually 
wide range of personal cover- 
ages now serves the entire 
family unit. 
LIFE 
ACCIDENT & HEALTH 
JUVENILE 


ETAIITALLLTIA 


LIFE INSURANLE LOUPANY 




















HIS may be your real opportunity—don’t knock. Simply 

write to the Agency Department of the United Life and 

Accident Insurance Company for the full story about our 
combination contract—life, containing double and triple indem 
nity, with weekly accident protection, non-cancellable ard non 
proratable. 


United Life and Accident Insurance Company agents increase 
their earnings selling this combination life and non-cancellable 
accident insurance 


Do you want to increase your ¢ecarnmngs 
OPPORTUNITY KNOCKS—ACT NOW 
Address your letter t 


William D. Haller, Secretary and Agency Manager 
United Life and Accident Insurance Company 
Concord, New Hampshire 
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‘Privileged to be 
Among the Leaders” 


First on Industrial Health and Accident Insurance in 
Force. 


* * aa * 






; 


Fourth* on total number of policies—2,974,143 
Among the first ten* American Companies on— 


(1) New Business Paid for, Revived and Increased— 
$240,365,194.00. 
(2) Gain of Insurance in Force—$62,905,791.00 


3,500 Field Representative Shielding Millions from Coast 
. Excluding Group 








to Coast—and from the Great Lakes to the Gulf. 
The NATIONAL LIFE AND S| 

















> ACCIDENT Insurance Co. Inc my a | 
Wed 


HOME OFFICE, Nasional! Building, NASHVILLE, TENN. 


£ THE SHIELD 
NF C. A. CRAIG, Cheirman af the Board, WR. WILLS, President COMPANY 
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YOUR HOUR GLAS 











Grain by grain, the sand in the hour glasw 

is running lower and with the droppi 

of each golden particle, Time—with 

tragic relentlessness that no force o 
earth can stop—steadily takes Man’s earning 
power, slowly, but very surely. 


Why not put the sand in the hour glass to work 
Make each golden particle a golden dollar for th 
future. Plan your future via the Life Insurance 
Route and let the Hour Glass build for you, grair 
by grain. 

In planning your future, you will find it pays t 


be friendly with 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
“The Friendly Company” 


FRANKFORT - - INDIANA 

















“CAREER CONTRACTS” 


“If your life is worth investing in a business, that busi- 
ness should guarantee the safety of your investment.” 


That's why we do business on “Career Contracts,” looking first to 
these elements of permanency and security: (1) Contracts direct 
with the company. (2) Perpetual basis-cancellable only for serious 
violation with non-forfeitable vested renewals. (3) Liberal commis 
sions—twelve policies at top. (4) Registered policies. (5) Both 
Par and Non-Par. (6) Insurable ages 0 to 60. (7) Intermediate 
amounts under $1000—Individual and Family Forms. (8) Salary 
Savings—Bank Collection Plans. (9) Annuities—Retirement Income 
—Family Income—Business Insurance—Thrift Plans—Mortgage Pro- 
tection—Educational Programs. (10) Home Office supervision and 
training schools—visual sales kits. (11) National trade journal 
advertising. 
0. R. MceATEE, Director of Agencies 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


“Registered Policy Protection” 
THEO, P. BEASLEY, President and Ceneral Manager 


Home Office - - - «- - Dallas, Texas 
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And All's Well 


EN whose allegiance is owed to the institution of life in- 

surance—agents as well as executives—must review the 

Proceedings of the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners with due pride. The annual sessions of this con- 
vention are clearing houses to which are brought every sugges- 
tion for the innovation of new methods and every criticism of 
existing practices pertaining to every branch of the insurance 
business. The state supervising officials are charged with the re- 
sponsibility by their respective governments of so regulating the 
insurance business that it be enabled to perform its every func- 
tion equitably and promptly, while at all times maintaining a de- 
gree of financial solidarity beyond reproach. 


To guarantee to the millions of policyholders that their confi- 
dence is rightly and wisely placed, stringent laws, commanding 
strict adherence, guide every phase of operations, both in the 
field and at the home office. To the end that the high calibre of 
insurance company performance be ever retained, the insurance 
commissioners, throughout the course of years, have been on the 
alert to keep abreast of the problems which time is wont to bring. 
They seek to enable the insurance machine to operate smoothly 
and efficiently despite nationwide financial debacle or economic 
and social stress. Any deficiency in the plan or procedure of life 
insurance activity that the passing years uncover, Commissioners 
prepare the remedy well in advance by deliberation, consultation 
and later legislation. 


A study of the Commissioners’ session at Quebec last week 
showed that no pressing problem concerns those to whom a 
stable, unimpaired life insurance structure is an obligation. The 
uninitiate might deem lack of sensational resolutions by the con- 
vened Commissioners merely as inertia or heedlessness. To those 
whom experience has brought appreciation of the value of delib- 
eration, failure to report even the deferring of action on a seem- 
ingly pressing current problem demonstrates that the present 
financial position of life insurance is unassailable, and that its 
principles are sound and working to the advantage of all who 
have placed their trust therein. 


Life insurance men should herald far and wide across the 
American continent the fact that the life insurance business has 
accepted every task imposed upon it by the states of the United 
States and the provinces of Canada without apparent weakness. 
Because the structure of life insurance has been so developed 
that it was able, through prolonged social disorder to render 
every aid and every service to its policyholders that it had un- 
dertaken in a more prosperous era, the aggressive agents who are 
daily and vigorously at their work of spreading the gospel of 
protection will produce as much in volume this year as in any 
other previous year. The need for protection is as great as ever, 
the future will never be certain, but the permanence of life in- 
surance on the North American continent is as enduring as the 
democracy of America itself. 

Le % 4 od 



























































THE CANCER RECORD OF 1937 


Record for the year slightly lower than for 
1936 but still far ahead of a decade ago 


By FREDERICK L. HOFFMAN, LL.D. 


Consulting Statistician, Biochemical Research Foundation of the 


N a recent address on The Public 

and the Cancer Problem,* Dr. 

James Ewing, an outstanding au- 
thority, introduces his discussion with 
the statement that “Public interest 
in the cancer problem is now at the 
highest point in history.” He then 
continues that, * 

Evidences of this interest appear on 
all sides and many occasions. The 
radio audience listens to grave refer- 
ences to cancer about as frequently as 
the average public taste for reality 
will endure. In one state ninety radio 
talks on cancer were delivered in one 
week. Nearly all classes of magazines 
find that their clientele will accept 
some, even several, serious discussions 
of cancer every year. In the yellow 
journals and so-called health maga- 
zines preposterous tales about the na- 
ture and cure of cancer are eagerly 
consumed in proportion to the unin- 
telligence of the readers, while the 
emotional susceptibilities of the ig- 
norant are fed by hideous devices 
depicting the ravages of the cancer 
dragon. Pseudo medical journals not 
infrequently decry against the stand- 
ards methods of treatment of the 
medical profession and lay open a 
broad field for the exploitation of the 
public by numerous cancer charlatans. 
Many books, some serious, others in- 
competent, attempt more comprehen- 
sive messages mostly on the nature 
and social significance of cancer, but 
an adequate popular treatise on can- 
cer yet remains to be produced and is 
urgently needed. 


Slight Comfort Offered 


In other words the vast amount of 
information and verifiable evidence on 
the cancer problem yet awaits the 
skilfull treatment of the master mind 
competent to summarize and general- 
ize what is truth and useful for prac- 
tical purposes. Dr. Ewing, in his 
thought-provoking paper read before 
the National Academy of Sciences, 
does not essay upon the numerical 
aspects of the problem which continue 
to challenge the attention of all who 
desire to see the efforts at cancer con- 
trol show measurable results in a re- 
duced death rate. The present review 
brings only a slight degree of comfort 
to those earnest men and women who 
in season and out add, by research or 
experimental study, to the existing 


*Science, May 6, 1938. 
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Franklin Institute, Philadelphia 


and largely confusing mass of evi- 
dence on every aspect of the cancer 
problem. 

The first table shows the consoli- 
dated returns of 196 American cities 





Dr. FrepertcK L. HorrMan 


for 1937 returning a death rate of 
136.0 per 100,000 compared with a rate 
of 136.5 for 1936. Looking backward, 
however, it is shown that the rate 
for 1937 though a trifle lower than 
for the preceding year contrasts with 


a rate of 114.4 for 1928 at the be- 
ginning of the present decade. 

Table 1. CANCER MORTALITY IN 
SELECTED AMERICAN CITIES, 1928-1937 


Rate per 100,000 





No. of 

Year Cities Population Deaths Rate 
1928 146 37,996,870 43,426 114.4 
1929 146 38,679,620 44,262 114.4 
1930 177 41,440,122 48,645 117.4 
1931 177 42,201,584 49,318 116.9 
1932 177 43,005,389 50,347 117.1 
1933 177 43,748,862 51,759 118 

1934 184 44,840,442 55,201 123.1 
1935 187 44,392,917 57,897 130.4 
1936 196 $4,635,445 60,923 136.5 
1937 196 45,470,655 61.828 136.0 


The foregoing tabulation is ampli- 
fied by a table showing the statistics 
of the registration area of the United 
States since 1916, and the whole coun- 
try from 1933 up to 1936, no later 


data being yet available. 


Twenty-One Year Estimate 


In this table I have estimated the 
deaths for the whole country for the 
years 1916-1936 showing that during 
the twenty-one-year period there have 
been approximately 2,287,000 deaths 
malignant 


cancer and other 


The cancer death rate dur- 


from 
tumors. 
ing this period, for which the returns 
are reasonably trustworthy, has in- 
creased from 82.1 per 100,000 in 1916 
to 111.0 for the year 1936, while the 
actual mortality per annum increased 
from 58,600 at the beginning of the 
period to 142,613 at the end. How far 
this increase is real and not the result 
of age changes in the population dur- 
ing the intervening years, as well as 


STATES REGISTRATION AREA, 1916-1936 


Rate per 100,000 











Table 2. CANCER MORTALITY IN UNITED 
Population Per Cent 
Year Reg. Area of Total 
1916 71,349,162 70.8 
1917 74,984,498 73.4 
1918 81,333,675 78.5 
1919 85,166,045 81.1 
2 87,632,592 82.3 
92 89,102,434 $2.3 
927 93.866.240 85.4 
92: 97,816,104 87.7 
92 100,082,062 88.4 
925 102,951,999 89.6 
92 104,938,301 90.1 
92 108,177,568 91.5 
92 114,258,516 95.3 
92° 116,317,515 95.7 
9: 118,560,800 96.2 
9 119,421,000 96.3 
93% 120,122,200 96.3 
93% 125,693,000 100.0 
9? 126,626,000 100.0 
1935 127,521,000 100.0 
1936 128,429,000 100.0 


Estimated Deaths 





Deaths Rate in Total U.S.A 
58.600 82.1 82,722 
61,452 82.0 83,782 
65,340 80 83,181 
68,551 80.5 84.527 
72.931 83.2 88.644 
76,274 85.6 92.626 
80,938 86.2 94,710 
86,754 8.7 98,934 
91,138 91.1 103,127 
95,504 92.8 106,597 
99,833 95.1 110,822 
103,578 95.7 113,114 
109,770 96.1 115,187 
111,569 95.9 

115,265 97.2 g y 
118,141 98.9 122,705 
122,739 102.1 127,443 
128,479 102.2 128,479 
134,428 106.3 134,428 
137,649 107.9 137,649 
142,613 111.0 142.612 
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CANCER MORTALITY IN FIVE LARGEST AMERICAN CITIES, 1936-1937 


Rate per 100,000 





— 1927 





Rate Population Deaths Rate 
3,607,000 4,778 132.5 
1,658,000 1,474 88.9 
1,400,000 2.083 148.8 
7,434,346 10,708 144.0 
2,040,919 3,076 150.7 
138.2 16,140,265 22,119 37.0 


POPULATION, 1936-1937 


Rate per 100,000 











Table 4. 
1936 
Population Deaths 
Ce. vacewancas 3,490,700 4,599 
Detroit 550,000 1,472 
Los Angeles 98: 2,048 
New York 10,506 
Philadelphia 3,115 
Total 15,731,210 21,740 
Table 5. DISTRIBUTION OF CANCER MORTALITY BY 
1936 
No. of 
Cities Population Deaths 
Under 25,000 2 46,789 78 
25,000- 99,999 . 100 6,329,555 8.054 
100,000-499,999 79 15,388,081 20,105 
500,000 and over F 15 22,871,020 32,686 


196 44,.635.445 


60,923 


to improved methods of diagnosis and 
better death classification, cannot be 
stated without a thorough study of 
an immense amount of statistical evi- 
dence which only the census office is 
competent to make. 

My tabulation for individual cities 
for the years 1937 and 1936 includes 
196 urban centers, nearly all of which 
had a population of 50,000 and over. 
In the aggregate these cities in 1937 
had a combined population of 45,470,- 
655 and a cancer mortality of 61,828 
compared with a mortality of 60,923 
during the year. Making 
allowance for the estimated popula- 
tion increase however the cancer death 


previous 


rate decreased from 136.5 during 1936 
to 136.0 during 1937, a decrease, which 
in view of the possibility of erroneous 
population estimates, must be consid- 
ered negligible. More significant and 
encouraging is the fact that the cancer 
death rate for 1937 shows a decline in 
112 cities and an increase in only 84. 
The details are Table 3 
which gives full particulars as to pop- 
ulation, deaths and rates for each of 
the two years. 


shown in 


(See pages 8 and 9.) 


Non-Resident Data 


It should be 
these 


fully understood that 
returns are not corrected for 
deaths which in many 
instances, due to local cancer hospitals 


non-resident 


or clinics, profoundly modify the re- 
Thus Madison, 
ranks first in the list of 
ten cities with the highest local cancer 
death rates for 1937, the rate being 
296.4 per 100,000, but of the 212 
deaths from cancer in Madison, only 
62 were deaths of local residents. At 
Madison is located the Wisconsin Gen- 
eral Hospital with a bed capac- 
ity of 650, aside from four or five 
other general hospitals with a bed 
capacity of 450. But until the deaths 
for all cities are allocated according to 
residence, this factor of uncertainty 
must remain a seriously disturbing 
one. The ten cities showing the high- 
est cancer death rates in the order of 


sulting death rates. 
Wisconsin, 


aie 1927 


No. of 
Rate Cities Population Deaths Rate 
166.7 3 70,953 105 148.0 
127.2 99 6,393,511 7,962 124.5 
130.7 79 15,661,772 20,540 131.1 
142.9 15 23,344,419 33,221 142.3 
156.5 196 45,470,655 61,828 136.0 


their importance are Madison, Wis., 
296.4; Fall River, Mass., 266.7; Pasa- 
dena, Calif., 260.6; Portland, Me., 
250.4; Concord, N. H., 209.0; Lancas- 
ter, Pa., 197.3; Burlington, Vt., 194.0; 
Boston, Mass., 191.6; Providence, R. L., 
191.4; Manchester, N .H., 191.3. What 
is true of Madison is also probably 
true of Pasadena since the city has 
four general hospitals with a bed ca- 
pacity of about 350. No explanation 
can be given as to why Fall River, 
Mass., should have the second highest 
cancer death rate, or 266.7 per 100,- 
000, unless it also is due to a concen- 
tration of certain general hospitals 
providing special facilities for cancer 
treatment. 


Ten Low Cities 


Equally puzzling, or even more so, 
are the ten cities which returned the 
lowest cancer death rates for the year. 
These in the order of importance are 
Cicero, Ill., 43.1; Hoboken, N. J., 56.1; 
Greensboro, N. C.., Oklahoma 
City, Okla., 58.7; Winston-Salem, N. 
C., 60.2; Waco, Texas, 64.1; Meri- 
dian,* Miss., 64.8; Union City, N. J., 
68.0; Austin, Texas, 70.4; 
N. J., 72.5. Of special interest here 
is the low rate for Hoboken, N. J., 


58.5; 


Bayonne, 


*Lauderdale County--Meridian not given 


separately. 





which has an old and essentially 
homogeneous population mostly of 
German descent normally subject to 
a cancer death rate above the average. 
Possibly the close proximity of New 
York City with its numerous institu- 
tions specializing in cancer treatment 
accounts in part for the low rate. 
Hoboken has one general hospital with 
a bed capacity of 450. Union City, 
N.J., almost adjoining Hoboken shows 
also a very low rate, or 68.0, suggest- 
ing a detailed study of the local can- 
cer situation. 

Of special interest are the returns 
for the five largest American cities 
with more than a million inhabitants, 
shown in Table 4. 

The average rate for the five cities 
in 1937 was 137.0, having been high- 
est in Philadelphia, or 150.7, and low- 
est in Detroit, or 88.9. The rate in- 
creased in Chicago and New York and 
decreased in Detroit, Los Angeles and 
Philadelphia. 

The question as to whether the 
mortality from cancer is higher in 
large than in small cities is answered 
in Table 5. 

I give below the usual table showing 
the geographical distribution of can- 
cer according to the nine main geog- 
raphical divisions of the country. 

The average cancer death rate was 
highest in the New England and Pa- 
cific coast states, showing nearly fifty 
per cent excess over that of the South 
Central states, due partly to the less 
favorable age distribution in the New 
England states, the influx of elderly 
residents into the Pacific states, and 
the absence of large contingents of 
colored population typical of the south 
central section of the country. 

Internationally the figures of most 
interest are those for the large cities 
of the Dominion of Canada, given for 
thirteen cities in Table 7. 

The average urbdan cancer death 
rate of Canada is shown to have been 
141.0 per 100,000 during 1937, com- 
pared with a rate of 136.0 for Amer- 
ican cities during the same year. The 


196 AMERICAN CITIES BY GEOGRAPHICAL REGIONS, 1936-1937 


Rate per 100,000 





Table 6. CANCER IN 
No. of 1936 
Region* Cities Population 
New England 34 3.7 ; 5 
Pacific » 14 
West N. Central 17 
Mountain s 
Middle Atlantic i 
South Atlantic 18 x 
East N. Central 13,48 
East S. Central 5 
West S. Central 4 
196 $4,635,445 
New England Me., N. 
Pacific . ...-Wash., 
West N. Central Minn., 
Mountain 
Middle Atlantic _ 2 
South Atlantic ‘ 
East N. Central! 
Fast S. Central Ky., 
West S. Central -Ark., La., 


ee Vike See, E.. E. 
», Calif. 

Iowa, Mo., N. D., S. D. 
-Mont., Idaho, Wyo., Colo., N. M., Ariz., Utah, Nev. 
x v. we du EB 
.Del., Md., D. C., Va... W. Va... N. C., S&S. C.. Ga. Fila. 
Ohio, Ind., IL, Mich., Wis. 

Tenn., 





- - 1937—~ — 
Rate Population Deaths Rate 
157.3 3,759,024 5,973 158.9 
163.9 6,600 156.1 
150.1 5,000 150.9 
143. 978 143.2 
142.6 15,101,980 21,498 142.4 
124.0 3,207,617 4,080 127.2 
121.6 11,399,011 13,777 120.9 
101.6 1,569,131 1,653 105.3 
103.4 2,208,343 2,269 102.7 
136.5 45,470,655 61,828 136.0 


Conn. 
Neb., Kan. 


Pa. 


Ala., Miss. 


Okla., Texas 
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Table 7. CANCER MORTALITY IN THIRTEEN CANADIAN CITIES, 1936-1937 range in the prevailing cancer death P' 
Rate per 100,000 rates, which for 1932-1936 show rates te 
— ——1936——_——___—_ — 1937 ~ 
Population Deaths Rate Population Deaths Rate as low as 9.1 per 100,000 for Ceylon r 
Brantford, Ont. ...... 31,382 41 130.6 31,439 40 127.2 » te ‘ : stri he t 
Calgary, Alta. ........ 83,304 100 120.0 85.726 105 122.5 and as high as 172.1 for Austria. T 
Edmonton, Alta. ...... 85,000 93 109.4 87,034 82 94.2 rates for most primitive countries are er 
Hamilton, Ont. ...... 3,358 93 125.8 154,052 175 113.6 . ; ; 
> gy gai 95 124.6 76.424 118 154.4 decidedly below those for the more m 
Montreal, Que. ....... 875,000 990 113.1 885,000 1,031 116.5 highly urbanized and industrial re- ca 
Ottawa, Ont. ....... . 141,584 189 133.5 142,852 187 130.9 ; ‘ 
Quebec, Que. .. .. 140,000 198 141.4 142,000 231 162.7 gions. While the rate for all the sa 
Saskatoon, Sask. . 41,606 42 100.9 41,776 33 79.0 . . ‘ . a ane - 3 a 
Toronto, Ont. ......... 645.462 1,080 167.3 648,309 1,099 169.5 countries combined was 99.0 per 100, ve 
Vancouver, B. C....... 247,558 425 171.7 253,363 473 186.7 000 during 1932-1936, it was 106.0 in di 
Victoria, B. C...... oa <) 128 220.0 64,540 132 204.5 , f 
Windsor, Ont. ee 101,568 98 96.5 102,839 123 119.6 the United States. Oo 
2,680,249 3,672 137.0 2,715,354 3,829 141.0 The preceding table is amplified by us 
a tabulation of the cancer death rates hu 
during 1936 for fifty foreign cities fee 
Canadian rate increased from 137.0 I give next an interesting compila- with an aggregate population of pr. 
per 100,000 in 1936 to 141.0, as stated, tion of the cancer death rates for nearly 51,500,000. It includes many of 
in 1937. The rate increased in seven forty-eight countries including prac- interesting localities not heretofore in 
cities and decreased in six, having tically the whole civilized world. This tabulated, and reveals an amazing pla 
been highest in Victoria, B. C., or table gives the average rates for two range in local death rates from a mini- in 
204.5 in 1937, and lowest in Saska- more or less complete five-year mum of 15.1 for Shanghai to a maxi- rec 
toon, Sask., or 79.0. The largest Ca- periods, illustrating the trend of the mum of 207.3 for Vienna (shown on be 
nadian city, Montreal, returned a cancer death rate during recent page 15). of 
rate of 116.5, while for Quebec, which periods of time. (Tables 8, 9 and The average rate for fifty foreign pri 
is still more intensely French Cana- 12 appear on page 15.) cities covering the whole inhabited fou 
dian, the rate was 162.7. A thorough For most of the countries under world is 113.5 per 100,000, which com- tro! 
study of the Canadian statistics review the rates are brought down to pares with a rate of 136.0 for 196 pre 
would throw light upon many impor- 1936, it being shown that in only seven American cities with a total popula I 
tant questions confronting the stu- of the countries has there been a de- tion of about 45,500,000. But the the 
dent of the cancer problem. cline, mostly of negligible proportions. foreign rate is affected by the inclu- cre: 


Table 3. Cancer Mortality in 196 American Cities* 


Rate per 100,000. 1936-1937 




























— - 1936 _ 1937 - 1936 1937 Man 
Population Deaths Rate Population Deaths Rate Population Deaths Rate Population Deaths Rat Mass 
eae, GE sé btadees 247,000 221 89.5 247,000 250 101.2 Evansville, Ind 106,962 99 92.6 107.720 94 87.3 Medf 
Albany, N. Y...... 132,062 215 162.8 132,822 231 Mem 
Albuquerque, N. M.?. 46,300 46 98.3 50,426 49 Fall River, Mass. ‘ 116,353 335 287.9 115,844 309 266.7 Meri 
Allentown, Pa. ...... 99,000 169 170.7 99,000 176 poe, BW. E..... . 33,088 60 181.3 33,752 44 130.4 Mian 
Bee, TOs wccccesce 85.780 90 104.9 86,387 84 97.2 Fitchburg. Mass. .. 41,700 44 105.5 41,700 46 110.3 Milw 
Atlanta, Ga. “f fa 290,830 267 91.8 319,191 296 92.7 Flint, Mich. : 165,000 111 67.3 165,000 120 72.7 Minn 
Atlantic City, N. J... 65,000 96 147.7 65.000 94 144.6 Fort Wayne, Ind ; 122,329 113 92.4 123,550 112 90.7 Mobi 
BEET, Be Zeeccccs 35,007 61 174.3 35.009 63 180.0 Fort Worth, Texas... 175,160 181 103.3 182,400 174 $5.4 Mont 
Augusta, Ga. sue 61,782 67 108.4 61,842 70 113.2 Mt. ' 
Austin, Texas ....... 69,600 61 87.6 72,454 51 70.4 Galveston, Texas 55,478. 69 124.4 55.870 R89 159.3 
Gary, Ind. : 105,056 80 76.2 105,800 17 72.8 Nash 
Baltimore, Md. ... 848,196 1,269 149.5 1,376 160.9 Gloucester, Mass. ' 25,060 38 151.6 24,164 22 122.4 News 
Bayonne, N. J.... ; 92,131 75 81.4 68 72.5 Grand Rapids, Mich. 176,000 194 110.2 176,000 240 136.4 New 
Berkeley, Cal. ....... 97,193 97 99.8 100 100.4 Great Falls, Mont 31,230 69 220.9 31,230 37 «2118 New 
Bethlehem, Pa. ...... 59,000 46 78.0 60,000 16 16.7 Greensboro, N. C. 56.039 51 91.0 56.435 : 58.5 Newt 
Binghamton, N. Y. 77,200 119 154.1 77.731 125 160.8 New 
Birmingham, Ala. ... 285,600 228 79.8 289,700 254 87.7 Hamilton, Ohio 56,242 57 101.3 56,240 50 22.9 New 
Boise, Idaho ...... 27,000 38 140.7 27,000 34 125.9 Harrisburg, Pa. ... 84,500 141 166.9 84,900 146 172.0 Newp 
Boston, Mass. Be Be 801,880 1,501 187.2 805.192 1.543 191.6 Hartford, Conn. ... 173,040 216 124.8 182,877 228 124.7 New 
Bridgeport, Conn. ‘ 148,645 213 143.3 148,953 202 135.6 Haverhill, Mass. ... 49,677 90 181.2 49.936 7i 142.2 Newt 
Brockton, Mass. ... 62,407 106 169.5 62,407 112 (179.5 Hichland Park, Mich. 52,817 48 90.9 52,817 45 85.2 New 
Buffalo, N. Y. . 892,794 943 159.1 596.369 921 154.4 Hoboken, N. J. a 61,354 530s 86.4 62,431 35 056.1 Niaga 
Burlington, Vt. eet 24,789 57 229.9 24,789 48 194.0 Holyoke, Mass. oa 56,000 89 158.9 56,139 85 151.4 Norfc 
Butte, Mont _ 49.000 73 149.0 49,000 72 146.9 Honolulu, Hawaii ie 147,926 157 106.1 148,238 142 95.8 
Houston, Texas 343,000 273 79.6 351,964 308 87.5 Oakla 
Cambridge, Mass. ... 119,404 209 175.0 120,290 196 162.9 Oak | 
Camden, N. J......... 120,380 166 137.9 121,000 160 32.2 Indianapolis, Ind. 372,100 455 122.3 372,100 500 134.4 Oklah 
Canton, Ohio ....... 110,140 113 102.6 114,375 147 128.5 Omah 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa.. 59,000 63 106.8 60,000 64 106.7 Jackson, Mich. ...... 58,724 77 181.1 59,316 75 «6126.4 Orang 
Charlotte, N. C...... 93,684 67 71.5 93,679 70 874.7 Jacksonville, Fla. 148,920 146 98.0 151,031 192 127.1 
Chelsea, Mass. ..... ‘ 42,673 66 154.7 42,673 62 145.3 Jersey City, N. J..... 328.027 468 142.4 333.659 474 142.1 Pasad 
Cheyenne, Wyo. ee 22,000 21 95.5 22,000 25 113.6 Johnstown, Pa. - 70,500 94 133.3 800 92 129.9 Passa’ 
Chisago, Tl. ......... 3,490,700 4,599 131.8 3,607,000 4,778 132.5 ; ea a = ii Ad as j Paters 
anaemia 69,043 37 53.6 69.531 30 438.1 Kalamazoo. Mich. 59.058 a® 133.8 oy A. = : Pawt 
Cincinnati, Ohio ..... 469,200 749 159.6 418,481 100 160.3 enens City, Kon..... 198900 S06 1065 payee aH a ; Peoria 
Cleveland, Ohio ..... 936,700 1,263 134.8 989,800 1,248 132.8 Kansas City. Mo...... 423,600 588 138.8 a, | Ga wen Peters 
Columbus, Ohio ...... 323,202 422 130.6 328.424 402 122.4 Kenosha, Wis. ....... 53,558 58 108.3 <i b4 108. Philad 
Concord, N. H........ 26,794 52 194.1 26,794 56 209.0 Knoxville, Tenn. .. 122,840 ‘2 58.6 570 9 «73.3 Pittsbi 
Covington, Ky. ; 66,200 78 117.8 66,800 77 «(115.3 Seiewsed. Ciie 72.000 59 «81.9 72.000 b4 75.0 Pittsfi 
: Lancaster, Pa. .... 63.100 94 149.0 63.350 125 197.3 Pontia 
Dallas, Texas beans 290,000 318 109.7 299.1 40 309 103.3 Lansing, Mich. "Ae 84,000 92 109.5 84.500 98 110.1 Portla 
Davenport, Iowa . 60.750 78 128.4 62.000 68 109.7 Lawrence. Mass. ..... 86.817 84 96.8 87.692 89 101.5 sertie 
Dayton, Ohio odbue 220,043 263 119.5 220,043 269 3 Lexington, Ky. ...... 46.470 69 148.5 48.000 68 141.7 ortsn 
Decatur, Ill. ........ 60,530 90 148.7 61,312 98 8 Lincoln. Neb. . 86,000 143 166.3 86.000 152 176.7 Provid 
Denver, Colo. ....... 298,255 479 160.6 300,000 502 167.3 Little Rock, Ark...... 85,000 85 100.0 85.000 112 131.8 Pueblo 
Des Moines, lIowa..... 149,131 205 137.5 150,186 222 147.8 Long Beach, Cal..... 155,000 183 118.1 170,000 159 93.5 
Detroit, Mich. ° .. 1,550,000 1,472 95.0 1,658,000 1,474 88.9 Los Angeles. Cal...... 1.298.375 2,048 157.7 1.400.000 2.08% 148.8 Quincey 
Duluth, Minn. ....... 106,140 157 147.9 106,891 191 178.7 Louisville, Ky. . aa 340.500 358 105.1 346,000 390 112.7 Quincy 
: tar : ’ * ey Lowell, Mass. ....... 100,234 147 146.7 100,234 140 139.7 
se a _N. =" es Rvaee = = = pat 7 = Lynn, Mass. ...... 100,909 117 115.9 100,909 111 110.0 Racine 
Last St. ous, beens 74,347 i. 14.54% i 95.5 eadin 
Elizabeth, N. J....... 121,300 129 106.3 127,660 132 103.4 McKeesport, Pa. ..... 57,500 60 104.3 69 119.6 Richme 
Tn: Bie Ces cceéoce 46,620 100 214.5 46.705 79 169.1 Macon, Ga. ....... én 53,970 62 114.9 63 116.7 Roanok 
El Paso, Texas....... 107,000 93 86.9 107,900 95 88.0 Malden, Mass. ...... 57,277 88 153.6 73 1274 Roches 
Be, Bs cescccvccves 123,497 151 122.3 124,749 153 122.6 Madison, Wis. ..... . 69,611 214 307.4 212 296.4 Rockfo 
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197.3 
110.1 
101.5 
141.7 
176.7 
131.5 
93.5 
148.8 
112.7 
139.7 
110.0 
119.4 
116.7 
1275 
296.4 








sion of many cities of more or less 
primitive countries. Of special in- 
terest are the rates for Rome given as 
103.7, and for London, 177.8. Until 
these curious and perplexing differ- 
ences are explained in some rational 
manner present day cancer research 
cannot be said to rest upon a really 
satisfactory basis. It is my own con- 
viction that the root cause of these 
differences finds it explanation in pro- 
found variations in local habits and 
usages affecting the growth of the 
human organism. In other words, I 
feel that the variations in dietary 
practices and nutritional conditions 
of populations plus wide divergencies 
in habits of life afford a rational ex- 
planation of these marked variations 
in local cancer death rates, the cor- 
rect ascertainment of which should 
be one of the first and leading efforts 
of the research worker seeking for 
principles and methods that can be 
found useful in efforts at cancer con- 
trol and prove effective in lowering the 
prevailing and increasing death rates. 

It is furthermore my judgment that 
the cancer death rate is actually in- 
creasing the world over but at a 


Table No. Three 


Rate per 100,000 
1936 - 
Population Deaths Rate 
Manchester. N. H 76,834 122 158.8 
Massillon, Ohio 27,617 26 94.1 
Medford, Mass 61,984 98 158.1 
Memphis, Tenn. 275,518 352 127.8 
Meridian, Miss.? 55.178 41 74.3 
Miami, Florida 127,600 133 104.2 
Milwaukee, Wis 610,000 739 121.1 
Minneapolis, Minn 492.113 783 159.1 
Mobile, Ala 72.727 101 138.9 
Montgomery. Ala 76.729 52 67.8 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y¥ 67.705 74 109.3 
Nashville, Tenn. 158,570 166 104.7 
Newark, N. J 457,640 566 123.7 
New Bedford, Mass 110,022 118 107.3 
New Britain, Conn 71.100 62 87.2 
Newburgh, N. Y 31.542 71 225.1 
New Haven. Conn 162.700 305 8187.5 
New Orleans. La 509.000 742 145.8 
Newport, R. I. 30,902 48 155.3 
New Roctelle. N. Y 59.889 66 110.2 
Newton, Mass 71,069 79 111.2 
New York City 7.363.624 10,506 142.7 
Niagara Falls, N. Y 82.365 86 104.4 
Norfolk. Va 130,000 110 84.6 
Oakland, Cal . 305.531 401 131.2 
Oak Park, Ili 67.500 116 171.9 
Oklahoma City, Okla 210,000 126 60.0 
Omaha, Neb 215.000 306 142.3 
Orange, N. J. . 16.500 36 98.6 
Pasadena. Cal 82,000 183 223.2 
Passaic, N. J 62,5590 82 131.1 
Paterson, N. J 139.842 212 151.6 
Pawtucket, R. I 80.705 98 121.4 
Peoria, Tl) : 120,000 149 124.2 
Petersburg. Va ; 30.076 30 99.7 
Philadelphia, Pa. 2.628.511 3,115 153.6 
Pittsburgh. Pa 690.590 926 134.1 
Pittsfield, Mass 52.360 75 143.2 
Pontiac, Mich. 66,488 72 108.3 
Portland, Me : 71,735 153 213.3 
Portland, Ore 315,000 607 192.7 
Portsmouth, Va 49,785 10 80.3 
Providence, R. I 243,000 410 168.7 
Pueblo, Cok 52,194 55 105.4 
Quincy. Ill 40.000 70 175.0 
Quincy, Mass 78,465 92 117.2 
Racine, Wis 71,800 92 128.1 
Reading, Pa 113,199 163 144.0 
Richmond, Va 186,900 298 156.9 
Roanoke, Va 75,000 68 90.7 
Rochester, N. Y. 336,527 483 143.5 
92,664 97 104.7 


Rockford, Ii. 


1936-37 


Population Deaths Rat« 


-—-New York City — 


Table 10. 
1931-35 and 1936. 
Age 1931-35 

> rare : ee 126.5 
Se Mm a cccccececseueas 3.2 

l- 4 years 3.4 
5- 9 - 2.8 
10-14 sews seoen 2.9 
15-19 Pitestacevoune 4.3 
20-24 > 5.3 
25-34 18.0 
35-44 71.8 
45-54 238.8 
55-64 568.2 
65-74 1,030.5 
75 and over.. 1,470.6 


*Rates per 100,000 live births. 


widely varying rate of increase due 
to causes as yet but very imperfectly 
understood. I would be the last to 
claim absolute accuracy for the rates 
for any one of the countries or cities 
included in these tabulations, the data 
for which, however, have been in all 
cases obtained from the official re- 
ports for the various localities con- 
sidered. At best these returns are a 
rough approximation of the truth, 
justifying the conclusion that the 
cancer hazard the world over is an 
increasing one, though at a lessening 
rate of increase due, of course, to the 


1937 


76,834 147 «191.3 Sacramento, Cal 
32 115.1 Saginaw, Mich. . 
100 160.4 St. Joseph, Mo.. 
348 121.0 St. Louis, Mo. 
36 64.8 St. Paul, Minn... 


182 142.6 Salem, Mass. 


Salt Lake City, Utah 





731 118.9 

846 171.9 San Antonio, Texas 

103 140.2 San Diego, Cal 

80 104.3 San Francisco, Cal 

61 88.8 San Jose, Cal. 

Savannah, Ga. 
162,276 149 $1.8 Schenectady, N. Y 
458,000 633 138.2 Scranton, Pa. 
111,200 99 89.0 Seattle, Wash. 
75,123 74 R5 Sioux City. Iowa 
31,586 43 136.1 Sioux Falls, S. D 
162.700 267 164.1 Somerville, Mass 
516,000 697 135.1 South Bend, Ind 
31,072 41 132.0 Spokane, Wash. 
60,000 51 85.0 Springfield, Ill. 
72.272 101 139.7 Springfield, Mass. 
7,434,346 10.708 144.0 Springfield, Ohio 

83,492 78 3.4 Syracuse, N. Y 
130,300 126 96.7 


Tacoma, Wash. 








309,800 402 129.8 Tampa, Fla. 
2.000 115 159.7 Terre Haute. Ind. 
25.000 132 8.7 Toledo, Ohio 
000 272 123.6 Topeka. Kan 
b.660 30 81.8 Trenton, N. J. 
Troy. N. Y. 
215 260.6 
56 88.9 Union City. N. J. 
258 184.2 Utica, N. 7 
102 125 
177 ‘141. Vicksburg, Miss 
A 23 76.5 
040.919 3.076 150.7 Waco, Texas 
700,000 1,004 143.4 Washington, D. C. 
50.957 66 129.5 Waterbury, Conn 
66,748 54 80.9 Wichita, Kan. 
71.883 180 250.4 Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
327,687 623 190.1 Williamsport, Pa. 
50.009 45 $0.9 Wilmington, Del 
243.000 465 191.4 Winston-Salem. N. C.. 
52,250 43 82.3 Worcester, Mass. 
40,000 59 147.5 Yonkers, N. Y.. 
79.514 82 103.1 Youngstown, Ohio 
68 94.1 Total (196 cities) 
134 118.0 Increased rate , 
240 =6128.2 
75 98 + Albuquerque 





338,202 467 138.1 ately. Meridian 
119 


Population Deaths Rate 


44,635,445 60,923 136.5 






































CANCER MORTALITY IN NEW YORK CITY AND STATE, BY AGE PERIODS, 


Rate per 100,000 
-——Rest of State-—, 


1936 1931-35 1936 
142.7 138.3 145.2 
3.0 2.8 Gales 

4.5 3.5 4.6 

2.7 2.2 1.9 

3.1 2.5 4.2 

4.7 3.8 3.6 

4.9 5.9 4.6 
18.4 16.4 17.6 
79.8 56.9 61.0 
259.5 178.0 188.4 
620.9 421.2 417.9 
1,074.1 791.5 799.5 
1,851.2 1,423.7 1,473.9 
high rates which have now been 


reached by most of the great civilized 
nations. An interesting sidelight on 
this aspect of the problem is pro- 
vided by the above tabulation for 
the State of New York. 

Here it is shown that the cancer 
death rate for 1936 shows an increase 
over the average rate for 1931-35 at 
every important age period, and for 
both series of data. The increase is 
most marked at the extremes of life 
in both New York City and the rest 
of the State. 

(Continued on page 14) 


(Continued from preceding page) 


Rate per 100,000. 1236-37 


1937 _ 


1936 7 
Population Deaths Rate 








110,460 177 160.2 113,239 166 146.6 
85,500 x4 98.2 91,250 123 134.8 
81,713 98 119.8 81,000 112 138.3 

838,740 1.405 167.5 856,666 1.467 171.2 

306.000 388 126.8 306,000 392 128.1 
43,472 64 147.2 43,472 55 «(126.5 

149,500 186 124.4 151,000 216 143.0 

242.416 240 99.0 243,929 258 105.8 

170,200 308 181.0 190,000 315 165.8 

693,000 1.307 188.6 693,000 1,236 178.4 
68,450 77 112.5 76,900 75 97.5 
90,820 100 110.1 91,774 99 107.9 
97,179 122 125.5 97,179 119 122.5 

149,947 228 152.1 151,500 204 134.7 

375,000 710 189.3 384,100 672 175. 
85,000 104 122.4 86.400 133 153.9 
36.500 53 145.0 36.500 45 123.3 

3 108 107.2 100,773 97 96.3 
101 92.7 109.767 106 96.6 
179 143.2 125,000 210 168.0 
129 157.3 81.000 118 145.7 
212 141.0 151,034 257 170.2 
101 139.3 75,743 93 122.8 
323 148.2 219.530 350 159.4 

109,610 208 189.8 108,200 202 186.7 

100,151 136 135.8 100,151 112 111.8 
61,000 82 134.4 63,000 97 154.0 

424 138.0 324.358 408 125.8 
102 151.5 75,127 92 122.5 

125,800 201 159.8 126,198 186 147.4 
73,011 135 184.9 73.051 120 164.3 
60.776 43 70.8 61,797 42 68.0 

101,681 175 153.4 102,500 155 151.2 
7,192 45 121.0 37,412 56 149.7 
67.385 39 57.9 68,686 44 64.1 

619,000 851 137.5 627.000 879 140.2 

102,720 94 91.5 105.700 120 113.5 

162,000 168 164.7 103,347 132 127.7 
87,580 145 165.6 88,532 114 128.8 
47,692 55 «115.3 46,000 79 171.7 

111,724 164 146.8 113,224 149 131.6 
82.000 61 74.4 83,000 50 60.2 

190,500 280 146.8 192,000 317 165.1 


97.2 147,901 134 90.6 
182,000 162 89.0 


146,041 14: 
175,000 17 


45,470,655 61,828 136. 


S4 Decreased rate ............ 112 


Bernadillo County only, Albuquerque not given separ- 
Lauderdale County, Meridian not given separately. 
5 *Deaths are for residents and non-residents combined. 
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CROSS COUNTRY 


With The Spectator 





SURVIEWS 


All Quiet in Quebec 


Many of those who headed for 
Quebec and the sixty-ninth annual 
meeting of the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners, had a 
feeling that the Chateau Frontenac, 
close by the plains of Abraham, where 
the French and English fought a 
bloody battle for supremacy on the 
North American continent, was quite 
a proper setting for this year’s session 
of the state insurance officials. The 
vexatious examination problem, which 
in the course of the past 60 years 
periodically has provided material for 
untold columns of printed pros and 
cons as to method and jurisdiction 
was once more threatening to destroy 
the permanence of the long existing 
organization. The last minute news 
of the resignation of Samuel L. Car- 
penter, Jr., as Commissioner of Cali- 
fornia seemed to presage further divi- 
sion between the forces opposed on 
examination, in that the choice of a 
successor to George A. Bowles, of 
Virginia, as president of the conven- 
tion would be injected into the discus- 
sion, since Mr. Carpenter, the first 
vice-president and logical heir-appar- 
ent was now ineligible for advance- 
ment. 

Homewerd bound, after the sessions, 
there were many there who reflected 
that Quebec, in truth, was a fitting 
locale for this convention. No one 
could spend even a few short days in 
this old world city without absorbing 
some of the peace and tranquility 
which it seems to foster under its 
stabilizing influence and ageless at- 
mosphere. The contentions which hai 
seemed so vital and which had 
aroused insurance officials on the sub- 
ject of examination appeared amaz- 
ingly insignificant and petty. As one 
looked at the scene from the windows 
of the convention hall there could be 
seen a truer guide to the inspiration 
which is Quebec than the battle 
searred Citadel. Rising high above the 
plains a single shaft of granite com- 
memorates the courage of Montcalm 
and the prowess of Wolfe. Victor 
and vanquished are forever together- 
sharing alike the love of a people who 
find in their story a lesson of peace 
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and its enjoyment. It is, indeed, pos- 
terity’s answer to one of history’s ill- 
spent hates. 

a 7 . 


Julian the Head Man 


And so Frank L. Julian, of Ala- 
bama, who was an insurance commis- 
sioner long before any of his con- 
ferees, and whose human qualities and 
drawling humor have gained the affec- 
tion of three separate generations of 
insurance commissioners, was elected 
president. Mr. Julian, upon his elec- 
tion, announced his intent to, within 
his power, re-effect that spirit of co- 
operation which, for almost three 
quarters of a century, has been the 
enabling inspiration for those accom- 
plishments by which the convention 
has contributed so largely in the 
making of America sound insurance- 
wise. Mr. Julian’s choice was gen- 
erally hailed as a wise one by the more 
than 500 insurance men from every 
branch and department of the busi- 
ness who were present to comprise one 
of the largest commissioners’ gather 
ings ever assembled. 

Frank Julian is of old American 
stock and his career is typically Amer 
ican. He was born and reared in a 
small country town in Alabama and 
his education was locally secured. He 
began as a printer’s apprentice on 
the Tuscumbia Gazette in Alabama, 
which was owned, published and 
edited by Capt. Arthur H. Kellar, 
the life of whose daughter, the famed 
Helen Kellar, is a world epic. Mr. 
Julian put into type the first poem 
ever composed by Helen Kellar. He 


succeeded the Captain for editorship 
and ownership of the Tuscumbia 
paper and ran it for many years. A 
young man of pleasing personality, 
with a flare for point and humor in 
story-telling, it was inevitable that hi 
neighbors should force him into pol- 
ities. He served in the Alabama State 
Legislature and was clerk for a time 
of its lower House. In 1907 he was 
elected Secretary of State, of Ala- 
bama, in which office he served until 
1911. During his tenure of office h« 
was ex-officio insurance commissioner. 
He later served one term on the Rail- 
road Commission Board. In 1923 hs 
resumed his duties as Insurance Com 
missioner until 1927. He was presi 
dent of the Bankers Fire of Birming- 
ham, Ala., and was also a life in 
surance company officiel and a local 
agent. In 1935 he resumed his super- 
vision over Alabama’s state insuranc« 
affairs. His prime interest is his fam 
ily, centered of course about his 
wife. To his three grandchildren, 
pictured on page 13 with him and Mrs. 
Julian, are lavished his affections 
undoubtedly enough to upset the dis- 
cipline his daughters’ plan for them. 
No doubt, the “Uncle Frank” of the 
Insurance Commissioners Convention 
has as a grandpop and in his best 
story-telling style, led his grandchil- 
dren through many a tall adventure 
and down many a gleeful by-way. 

Mr. Julian, long experienced in the 
ways of men, knows full well the ef- 
fectiveness of time as the great 
effacer of misunderstandings, and is 
sure to follow a calm and unhurried 
course in dealing with the veriety of 
problems which will, from time to 
time, disturb the commissioners’ de- 
liberations. 


Examination Compromise 


Mr. Julian was one of the commit- 
tee of five appointed by Chairman 
Read of the examination committee, 
the others of whom were Gough, of 
New Jersey, chairman: Blackall of 


Connecticut; Hem of Wyoming; and 








COVER PORTRAIT—CAREER OF A CANADIAN LEADER 


A. N. Mitchell, vice-president and general manager of the Canada Life Assur- 
ance Company, Toronto, has just been elected president of the Canadian Life 
Officers’ Association, climaxing long and distinguished service to that organization. 
Mr. Mitchell has likewise long been active in association affairs in the United States, 
notably in the Life Agency Officers’ Association. He has served three of the lead- 
ing Canadian companies in executive posts, his life insurance career beginning with 
his connection as advertising manager of the Manufacturers’ Life in 1901. Subse- 
quently he became assistant secretary, assistant general manager and general manager 
of the Federal Life, Hamilton, Ont., and joined the Canada Life as assistant super- 
intendent in 1915. With this company he advanced steadily until he was elected to 
directorship and general manager in 1930 and to his present office in 1935. He was 
born April 25, 1876, at Newtonville, Ont., and was graduated from Toronto Uni- 


versity in 1900. 
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Williams of Mississippi. The report 
of this committee so overwhelmingly 
adopted, there being but one exception 

read: “The committee on examina. 
tions reports that after extended 
deliberation and a complete survey of 
the situation, with consultation with 
interested commissioners, we are 
satisfied that there has been more or 
less of a misunderstanding about the 
entire situation, and that we find 
there is a disposition upon the part 
of the several commissioners to go 
along, as far as it has been within 
their powers and subject to their laws 
to do so, in complete accord with the 
spirit and intent of the zone plan of 
convention examinations, and we, 
therefore, advise that no particular 
action is necessary at this time on 
this question.” Of the commissioners, 
Hugh H. Earle of Oregon remained 
adamant against the concihiatory tone 
of the 
minority report in which among other 


resolution and presented a 
things he stated that he was going to 
examine New York companies begin- 
ning, we understood him to say, about 
July 15. 

When Jess Read, the convention 
ecretary, who had arrived from a 
vigorous campaign and a deservedly 
winning one for renomination as dem 
ocratic designee for the office of In- 
surance Commissioner of Oklahoma, 
read the roll call in the opening ses- 
sion of the convention on Wednesday 
morning, he was answered by repre- 
sentatives from 39 states, Hawaii, Dis- 
trict of Columbia and three provinces 
f Canada. There were present also 
probably 500 others connected with 
the insurance 


business in varying 


capacities, including presidents and 
vice-presidents of fire, life and cas- 
ualty companies, fraternal bigwigs, 
actuaries, bureau managers and news- 
eper men. In addition there must 
have been many more than 100 wives 
in attendance. 


+. . . 

Keeping an Even Keel 

Were anyone asked to detail the 
actual accomplishments of the conven- 
tion he would be at a loss to offer a 
great deal tangible, that is if he were 

respond in terms of revolutionary 
resolutions designed to redirect pres- 
nt insurance practices. However, the 
fact that there were no such history 
making developments must be reas- 
suring and comforting to all who are 


concerned with the stability, sound 


ness and smooth functioning of in- 
surance in its multiple ramifications. 
And this number includes some 100 
millions of policyholders on the North 
American continent whose future 
financial position could be impaired 


y anv break-down in the insurance 
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Somebody wins; somebody loses. 


structure. The lack of necessity fo) 


any action on the part of state 


supervising officials is a proof that in 
the belief of the men entrusted with 
the direction of the insurance busi 
ness, that 
new legislation to guard their inter- 


policyholders require no 
ests, nor any new interjection of reg- 
ulatory control. The life insurance 
committee, for instance, had no report 
to make. 

The committee on valuation of se- 
curities found equal sentiment for a 
continuation of the present method 
There being no 
present need for a decision, the ques 
tion of whether or not there should 
he established a permanent 
method of formula valuation of se- 


and actual values. 


more 
curities was postponed until the 
December meeting in order to afford 
longer opportunities for studv. The 
committee aopointed to study the 
need of a more modern mortality table 
in reporting progress, detailed the 
method of research it has thus far 
undertaken. By a series of question- 
naires there has been established from 
state insurance departments informa 
tion regard‘ng the valuation laws and 
non-forfeiture requirements of vari- 
ous states and from more than one 
hundred life insurance companies 
there has been developed the ordinary 
mortality experience over a period of 
twelve years. The committee has com- 
piled also an empirical table repre- 
sentative of modern mortality for use 





as a comparative standard in its stud- 
ies. Moreover, this includes the de- 
velopment of commutation columns 
and net premiums and reserves at 
certain ages. The committee stated 
that it expected to present a final 
and comprehensive report at the De- 
cember meeting. 


Group Insurance 


Because of a difference of opinion 
as to what should constitute a group 
within the meaning of group, acci- 
dent and sickness insurance, a com- 
mittee from the Convention has for 
four years considered the possibility 
of formulating a definition of a group 
for the purpose of legislation in re- 
gard to this protection. The problem 
of the committee has been intensified 
by the resistance to group insurance 
developed by the burdens imposed on 
corporations in connection with the 
Social Security Act. It was pointed 
out that many employers refuse to 
participate in any group insurance 
plan and that the employees to obtain 
the benefits from group protection are 
forming voluntary associations de- 
signed to function in lieu of the em- 
ployer. A_ strict definition by the 
committee, it was felt, might deprive 
many desiring persons of needed ac- 
cident and health protection and so it 
recommended that the law defining 
groups permit a “non-profit corpora- 

(Continued on next page) 
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Group Insurance 
(Concluded from page 11) 


tion organized for purposes other 
than that of obatining insurance, hav- 
ing a constitution and by-laws, and 
whose membership is confined to the 
employees of one employer, its affili- 
ates and subsidiaries.” The great 
growth of group hospitalization asso- 
ciations was noted with the estimate 
that over one and one-half million 
persons were enrolled now in such 
plans. The average contribution of 
members was found to be approxi- 
mately 30c per day. Varying legisla- 
tion exists in the states regarding the 
programs and the formation of the 
underwriting units. In some states 
there are no specific statutes, in some 
mutual insurance companies can be 
formed, while in others only strictly 
non-profit community corporations 
ean function. 
© on 


Real Estate Appraisals 


The committee on the uniformity 
of real estate appraisals indicated 
that progress was being made in the 
direction, with many states now using 
similar appraisal forms and having 
adopted similar practices in apprais- 
als. The committee was asked to con- 
tinue. A committee which had been 
appointed to study the several books 
and pamphlets on insurance which 
many considered harmful to the best 
interests of the business of life insur- 
ance, listened to views of several in- 
terested parties including Roger B. 
Hull of the N. A. L. U. 


The Elections 


A few days before the Association 
convened very few would have haz- 
arded an opinion other than that Sam- 
uel L. Carpenter, Jr., of California, 
would be the next president. With 
his resignation as insurance commis- 
sioner came conflicting rumors and 
the names of various candidates. The 
far West naturally felt that the office 
belonged to them and advocated Earle 
of Oregon. There were others who 
felt that Superintendent Louis Pink, 
Chairman of the Executive Commit- 
tee, should be advanced to the presi- 
dency because it was traditional in the 
old convention that in the event of 
the resignation of the president and 
vice-president the Chairman of the 
Executive Committee should succeed. 
However many seemed to believe that 
in the interest of hermony selection 
should be made from some one other 
than those immediately concerned 
with the examination controversy. As 
a result the names of John Blackall 
and Frank Julian came to the fore. 
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Both were approved by the insurance 
fraternity and had the confidence of 
their fellow members in the commis- 
sioners associations. Neither made any 
campaign to obtain the position 
although both expressed a willingness 
to serve. All felt that whichever was 
chosen the prestige of the supervising 
officials would be maintained on a 
high plane. As a result the election 
was held without animus and there 
were and will be no recriminations. 
Mr. Blackall pledged his support to 
Mr. Julian when he tendered his con- 
gratulations. The first vice-president 
was unanimously elected in the per- 
son of Arthur Ham of Wyoming, one 
of the younger officials whose activi- 
ties in the Convention early marked 
him for honors. Superintendent Pink 
of New York was continued as chair- 
man of the Executive Committee. 


Des Moines in December 


Probably the most radical departure 
taken by the Convention was the se- 
lection of Des Moines for the mid- 
winter meeting the first week in De- 
cember. When the subject was first 
presented by the Committee there did 
not seem to be any objections to a 
customary return to New York City. 
After a second session announcement 
was made of the choice of St. Louis. 
Reconsideration was obtained by Mr. 
Pew and Iowa gained the day. Many 
expressed relief that the Convention 
adjourned sine die shortly after this 
decision as the movement was de- 
cidedly westward and W. C. McGon- 
agle from Hawaii was in attendance. 


NEW PRESIDENT 





Francis J. Van Stralen, San Francisco, 
newly elected President, Mass. Mutual 
Agents’ Association. 


Log of Commissioners’ 
Meeting at Quebec 


The sixty-ninth annual convention 
of the National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners was held in the 
Chateau Frontenac beginning Wednes- 
day, June 15. Representatives from 
39 states were present when the con- 
vention was called to order by its 
president, George A. Bowles, commis- 
sioner of insurance of Virginia. The 
invocation was offered by the Right 
Rev. Dean A. H. Crowfoot, and the 
welcome to Quebec by the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Province, E. L. Pate- 
naude, P.C., K.C., LL.B. The response 
was made by Frank L. Julian. 

The presidential address of Mr. 
Bowles stressed the responsiveness of 
insurance officials to the people, “the 
will of the people is the supreme law 
of the world and the cultivation of bet- 
ter public relations is the duty of 
insurance because that vague and mys- 
terious power which men term public 
opinion is the governing principle of 
the universe.” 

S. L. Carpenter, Jr., commissione) 
of insurance of California, under the 
title of “Insurance Supervision,” took 
occasion to discuss and review the 
problem of examination. “There seems 
to me,” he said, “no insurmountable 
barriers to agreement.” He outlined 
four methods of approach to the ques- 
tion as follows: (1) No examination 
with reliance upon the sworn finan- 
cial statement of the insurer. (2) Ex- 
amination by the state of domicile and 
acceptance of that examination by 
other jurisdictions. (3) Examina- 
tions separately conducted by each 
state to satisfy its commissioner. (4) 
Examination by groups of states (con- 
vention examinations) and acceptance 
of that examination by other jurisdic- 
tions. 

Following committee meetings in 
the afternoon, a reception was held 
at Spencerwood, where the guests 
were received by the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor of the Province and Madame 
Patenaude. In the evening Superin- 
tendent and Madame LaFrance enter- 
tained in the ball room of the Chateau 
Frontenac. Thursday morning was 
given entirely to committee meetings. 
The association was convened Thurs- 
day afternoon. R. Leighton Foster, 
K.C., general counsel, the Canadian 
Life Insurance Officers Association, 
delivered an address called ‘‘Reminis- 
cences of an Ex-Commissioner.” There 
was a reception at the Citadel later in 
the afternoon at which the members 
were introduced to Mrs. Flynn, wife 
of Lieutenant-Colonel Percy Flynn, 
commanding officer, Royal 22nd Regi- 
ment. That evening the formal ban- 
quet followed by dancing was held. 
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Medical Section 
Meets in Asheville 


Medical directors of American Life 
Convention companies last week gath- 
ered at Grove Park Inn, Asheville, 
N. C., for their twenty-eighth annual 
meeting, to take up individual experi- 
ence and views on various aspects of 
life insurance medical selection. Dr. 
Walter E. Thornton, second vice- 
president and medical director of the 
Lincoln National Life, Ft. Wayne, 
Ind., was chairman. A number of 
noted outside medical authorities took 
part in the program, presenting for- 
mal papers on subjects of especial in- 
terest. 

Women are much less subject to 
complications following operation for 
gall bladder disease, Dr. Warren H. 
Cole, of the University of Illinois 
medical department, Chicago, declared 
in the first morning session in a paper 
on prognosis and mortality of this 
disease. This is one of the most com- 
mon complaints, but fortunately it 
involves low mortality and is affected 
very favorably by adequate therapy, 
Dr. Cole commented. 

An interesting study of mortality 
experience in 11 southern states was 
presented Friday morning in a paper 
by A. J. Koeppe, assistant actuary of 
the Union Central, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
The study was based on standard is- 
sues, years 1920-1935, by amounts of 
insurance and policy years of ex- 
posure. Reinsurance ceded to other 
companies was not deducted in the 
study. 

It was found that during the first 
five years of exposure the southern 
states’ business had 19 per cent higher 
mortality, based on the American Men 
Table, than the company’s entire 
business, whereas a similar study in 
1930 showed 23 per cent excess. For 
business exposed after five years from 
issue, the excess mortality was 11 per 
cent in the present study and 17 per 
cent in the 1930 investigation. Mr. 
Koeppe said this decrease was due to 
an increase in the mortality ratios for 
the whole company, and not as might 
at first be presumed from lower mor- 
tality in the South. Disability due to 
chronic pulmonary diseases was dis- 
cussed by Dr. George G. Ornstein. 

Blood pressure, one of the most in- 
teresting subjects for life company 
medical men, was discussed by Dr. 
Cecil C. Birchard, chief medical of- 
ficer of the Sun Life of Montreal. The 
first known blood pressure observa- 
tions were made 205 years ago by an 
Anglican clergyman, the Rev. Stephen 
Hales, curate of Teddington on the 
banks of the Thames, physiologist, 
chemist and inventor. For 163 years 
thereafter, the only very important 
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Frank Julian of Alabama, new president of the National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners, pictured with Mrs. Julian and their grandchildren, Sam Boykin, Jr., and 


Elizabeth and Reese Screws. 

advance made, Dr. Birchard said, was 
to recognize that wide variations from 
normal blood pressure were of grave 
import. 

Blood pressure below 100, Dr. 
Birchard said, appears to be insuf- 
ficient to meet the circulatory needs; 
however, they have no far-reaching 
evil effects. Dr. Birchard placed the 
high limit at 145. He concluded that 
in interpreting the significance of a 
series of blood pressure observations, 
liability of blood pressure possibly is 
the earliest sign of hyperpiesia. 


NEW CHAIRMAN 





DR. A. E. JOHANN 
Medical Director, Bankers Life of lowa 


Comparative Decline 
Continues for May 


New life insurance for May was 
22.9 per cent below the amount for 
May of last year, while the total for 
the first five months of this year was 
21.6 per cent less than for the first 
five months of 1937, according to the 
latest reports of the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents. 

For May, the total new business of 
these companies was $618,807,000 
against $803,121,000 during May, 1937 
—a decrease of 22.9 per cent. New 
ordinary insurance amounted to $384,- 
083,000 against $488,622,000—a de- 
crease of 21.4 per cent. Industrial in- 
surance was $191,648,000 against 
$239,733,000—a decrease of 20.1 per 
cent. Group insurance was $43,- 
076,000 against $74,766,000—a _ de- 
crease of 42.4 per cent. 

For the first five months of the 
year, the total new business of the 40 
companies was $3,086,996,000 against 
$3,936,797,000—a decrease of 21.6 per 
cent. New ordinary insurance amount- 
ed to $1,963,112,000 against $2,492,- 
711,000—a decrease of 21.2 per cent. 
Industrial insurance was $936,871,000 
against $1,152,045,000—a decrease of 
18.7 per cent. 


LOMA Annual Convention 


The Life Office Management Asso- 
ciation has announced that it will hold 
the 1938 annual convention at Mont- 
real, Canada. The meetings will be 
held Sept. 26-29 at the Mount Royal. 
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Cancer Record of 1937 CANCER DEATHS BY AGE AND SEX IN UNITED STATES, 1936 
oe “Toul “ancer fetal Ganeer ° Total Cameer 
I add to the foregoing a table show- Age Deaths Deaths Ratio Deaths Deaths Ratio ouis Baie Ratio 
: : Under 20 .. 124,861 752 1/166 97,077 676 1/148 221,938 1,428 1/155 
ing the ratio of cancer deaths to 20-24 ...... 20,081 348 1/ 58 17,377 303 1/ 57 37,458 651 1/ 58 Cc 
deaths from all causes by divisional «3529 <..-.: Halo 43 ap nase ter ewe ae 
periods of life. eee 29,690 1,216 1/ 24 23,418 2,913 1/ 8 53,103 4,129 1/ 13 Vv 
According to this tabulation the {$49 -1.1:: ives: sea 1/13 game @3ed 1) 19.458 10188 1/ 8 ie 
ratio of cancer deaths to deaths from so obo ie Sass yo a/ ° oo ro : : setae 4 : : = 
all causes is 1 in 13 for men and 1 in €0-64 ...... 73,495 9,106 1/ 8 52,387 9,749 1/ & 125,882 18,855 1/ 7 Ci 
9 for women, or 1 in 10 for both $00 ;....) Sau ogee 1/ © sGa-uah 0S 1/ Gna aoase Wf 
sexes combined. The higher ratio for Unknown .. 885 33 495 = a2 . 1,380 75 Pc 
females is maintained for every age —_— Te Ve 667,789 (17,068 1/ 9 1,479,228 142,613 1/ 10 os 
group. At ages under 45, the ratio — $vaer,,°-- SBi'se2 sorsuo 1/9 «= asai8at. 68251 1/7 ~—«1,017;363 126051 1) 8 Ch 
is 1 in 28 for both sexes, while at Sp 
ages over 45 the ratio is 1 in 8, visu- = 
alizing clearly the tremendous numeri- cancer by organs and parts derived for each important type of cancer in- — 
cal importance of cancer as a cause from advance statistics of the United cluding the actual deaths also. The Ur 
of death in adult life. States Census Office for the years outstanding fact of this comparison ae 
In conclusion I give a tabulation of 1932-36, giving the rates per 100,000 is the enormous mortality from can- a 
= ; cer of the gastro-intestinal tract Un 
which accounts for approximately 50 he 
per cent of the cancer mortality for Ca 
all forms. It is my own conviction, Hu 
based on many years of close study, a 
that diet and nutrition play an im- Ne\ 
portant part in this preponderance a 
of gastric cancer and that the general - we 
rate for all forms of cancer is higher Hol 
wherever gastric cancers are likely a 
to prevail at an excessive rate (p. 15). Ger 
For want of space I cannot en- 0s 
large upon this most important as- a 
pect of the cancer problem but I Aus 
cannot omit giving certain details of 
a special study of the gastric cance ~ 
death rate by states for the year : 
1936. This study reveals that while 
the highest cancer death rate is re- 
‘ 9 turned for the state of Massachusetts, 
GUILTY—OR e or 153.0 per 100,000, the gastric can- 
cer death rate of that State was 75.0, 
or 49 per cent of the total. By way 
of contrast it is shown that the low- Can 
What could the uninsured family pro- est general cancer death rate was — 
? returned for the state of Arkansas, 01 = 
ala . ' e 50.0 per 100,000, while the gastric Mc 
vider plead if he were charged with silat alee GE tik Giily wake Wd Ja 
‘ ‘ 1 : 20.7, or 41.5 per cent of the total Ot 
neglecting his wife and children? cancer rate. While the correlation “— 
for the several states is not perfect “er 
it is true that as a rule when the gen Re 
There are some who might have diffi- eral rate is high the gastric rate is Pa 
likewise excessive and vice versa. The Me 
. . ° . Otl 
culty in finding a convincing alibi. second highest general cancer death Respi 
rate during 1936 was reported for - 
the state of Maine, or 151.3, while Ol 
the gastric cancer rate was 78.1, or — 
51.7 per cent of the total, compared, Ov: 
or rather contrasted, with the rate on 
for South Carolina returned as 50.6 ang 
for all forms of cancer and 18.8 for Kid 
gastric cancer, or 37.1 per cent of the _ 
The m total. What explanation can be made ~ 
of these extraordinary divergencies? Oth 
rutlential What is more reasonable than to as- — 
ther 
z @. of a ; sume that they find their explanation —. 
P Onipany : in dietary or nutritional variations, Bra 
EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President Home Office, NEWARK, N. }. the nature and extent of which should oa 
be ascertained as they are certainly ar 
ascertainable. ~alitiai 
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TABLES 8 and 9 


CANCER DEATH RATES IN 48 COUNTRIES 


Rate per 100,000 


Country Period Rate 
Ceylon ..... “eae 1927-31 9.3 
Philippine Islands 1927-31 10.6 
Guatemala ...... 1930-31 7.6 
Venezuela 17.7 
DE” tscesveee 24.0 
Jamaica ... 23.8 
British Guiana 25.8 
Trinidad and Tobago. . 35.6 
eee 43.9 
Roumania 35.3 
Lithuania 34.4 
Portugal 49.2 
Greece 35.7 
Bermuda = 61.1 
Maltese Islands 63.0 
Chile 56.4 
Spain 70.3 
Japan 68.6 
Buigaria* 60.8 
Italy 66.4 
Finland 69.4 
Uruguay 78.9 
S. Rhodesiat 80.1 
Newfoundland 77.8 
Faroe Islands 106.6 
Esthonia ebankhe 84.5 
Union of South Africat 79.4 
France , -. 95.4 
Poland* 98.2 
EY 5a chante aneeend 88.1 
Belgium 93.9 
Hungary 97.7 
United States 96.8 
Australia 96.4 
New Zealand 101.0 
Irish Free Stat 108.7 
Czechoslovakia 112.0 
Iceland se 122.5 
Northern Ireland 119.3 
Holland 121.4 
Norway 120.7 
Sweden 125.7 


Germany 





Denmark 142 
Scotland 145.5 
England and Wales 143.5 
Switzerland 147.7 
Austria 156.6 
Total 91.6 


+European population 


*Selected cities 


CANCER AND 


1932* 


Deaths 





Cancer and other malignant tumors 121,605 
Buccal cavity - 4.557 
Lip ere 665 
. ee ‘ 937 
Mouth 437 
Jaw 1,029 
PRES §oncccesse : 912 
Others 6qceee6e - 577 
Digestive tract and peritoneum 60,348 
Esophagus sawte ; : 2,050 
Stomach and duodenum : 25,701 
Intestines ........... ; 12,048 
Rectum and anus wee 5.846 
Liver and gall bladder 10,381 
Pancreas .......; oes 3,340 
Mesentery and peritoneum 923 
Gee” anawene ses - 59 
Respiratory System ‘ er 4.509 
Cee fcc haeeee ; 1,028 
Lungs and pleura. 3,137 
Others es 334 
Uterus ..... enone : 14,688 
Female Genital Organs...... 2,664 
Ovary and tubes.. 2,148 
Vagina and vulva.. oeeed , 477 
Perr ere mbaee- cis une 39 
Ses are: neous rer 11,803 
Male Genitourinary System.. : 9,505 
Kidneys and suparenals 931 
PEEP cvcccccvcesesees 2,471 
Prostate .....<. 5,419 
Testes eeeueeneres 348 
Scrotum ..... ned s% 44 
Others ovecneous : 292 
DD Leeann aeeben dhe ee aa se 3,100 
Others and Unspecified. . sate 10,431 
Kidneys, etc. (female) ie deh 5 
Bladder (female) 
Brain eueeen 
Bones (ex. jaw) 
CD a ccces 





*Includes only 8 Texas cities. 
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1932-36 


1932-36 
1932-36 
1932-35 
1932-36 
1932-36 
1932-36 
1932-36 
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1932-36 
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Shanghai, China 
Bombay, India 
Alexandria, Egypt 

0 0 =e 
Recife, Brazil 
Manila, Philippines 
Singapore, Strait 
Rio de Janiero, 
Colombo, Ceylon 
Tokio, Japan 
Asuncion, Paraguay 
Osaka, Japan 
Madrid, Spain 
Istanbul, Turkey 
Barcelona, Spain 
Sofia, Bulgaria 
Havana, Cuba 
Warsaw, 
Bucharest, Roumania 
Rome, Italy 


Brazil... 


Santa Fe, Argentina..... 


Venezuela ..... 


Caracas, 
City of Dublin, 
Brisbane, Australia 
Helsingfors, Finland 
Athens, Greece 
Sydney, Australia 


Wellington, New Zealand.. 


Bergen, Norway 

Paris, France 

Milan, Italy 

Oslo, Norway 

Auckland, New Zealand 
Gr. Melbourne, Australia 
Glasgow, Scotland 

Liege, Belgium 
Buenos Aires, 
Zurich, Switzerland 
Amsterdam, Holland 
Antwerp, Belgium 
Budapest, Hungary 
Nottingham, England 
Stockholm, Sweden 
Manchester, England 
Berlin, Germany .. 
Copenhagen, Denmark 
Prague, Czechoslovakia 
London, England+ 
Nurenburg, Germany 
Vienna, Austria 


Total 


*Christian 


TABLE 12 


OTHER MALIGNANT TUMORS 


Deaths 


128,479 


4.845 
692 
.036 
505 
1,054 








1933 


IN UNITED STATES BY 
Rates per 100,000 


1934 — 

Rate Deaths Rate 
102.2 134,428 106.2 
9 5.009 1.0 
0.6 712 0.6 
0.8 1,056 0.8 
0.4 555 0.4 
0.8 1,053 0.8 
0.8 1,022 0.8 
0.5 0.5 
50.3 51.7 
1.7 1.8 
21.1 21.2 
10.3 11.1 
5.1 5.3 
8.4 8.4 
2.8 3.0 
0.7 0.8 
0.1 0.1 
3.9 1.3 
0.9 0.9 
2.7 3.1 
0.4 0.4 
12.1 12.4 
2.3 2.6 
1.8 2.1 
0.4 0.4 
9.0 0.0 
9.9 10.4 
8.4 9.0 
0.8 0.9 
2.2 2.2 
4.8 5.2 
0.3 0.4 
0.0 0.0 
0.2 0.2 
2.7 2.6 
8.9 9.3 
0.6 0.7 
1.1 1.1 
0.8 0.9 
1.5 1.4 
4.9 5.2 





ar 


Ye aad ae 


Irish F. S.... 


Argentina... 


population only. 








Rates per 100,000 
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CANCER MORTALITY IN 50 FOREIGN CITIES 


Year Population 
~eee 1986 1,180,969 
---. 1986 1,161,383 
1933 663,100 
ooew ae 1,233,500 
o<on ee 458,607 
i 1936 357,547* 
‘ 1936 490,155 
1936 1,700,532 
--- 1936 308,128 
‘< 1934 5,662,900 
1935 95,651 
--. 1984 2,722,700 
1935 1,048,072 
1934 740,805 
1935 1,148,129 
1937 287,976 
1934 583,840 
cone ee 1,222,900 
1936 642,441 
1936 1,153,485 
<< wae 145,159 
1935 143,440 
1935 467,691 
--- 1935 305,542 
1936 280,685 
«| 499,197 
sane Be 1,267,350 
1936 149,382 
1933 102,581 
1937 2,829,746 
1936 1,115,848 
1934 265,000 
1936 210,933 
1935 1,008,300 
1936 1,132,977 
1936 161,433 
1937 2,295,772 
1936 318,610 
1935 781,652 
1937 285,346 
1935 1,054,054 
1936 279,400 
én 526,027 
1936 759,058 
1934 4,212,000 
1936 671,900 
1935 911,290 
1936 4,141,100 
1937 409,158 
1936 1,874,130 
51,467,581 
*Administrative County. 
ORGANS AND PARTS 
— 1935 —~ 
Deaths Rate 
137,649 107.9 
3.8 
0.6 
0.8 
0.4 
0.8 
0.7 
0.5 
52.1 
1.8 
21.3 
11.3 
5.5 
8.2 
2 
0 


Deaths 
178 
248 
172 
321 
145 
143* 
235 
814 
148 
3,385 
61 
1,773 
836 
611 
995 
259 
564 
1,189 
643 
1,196 
152 
151 
539 
352 
335 
597 
1,551 
198 
138 


3,852 
1,523 


368 
293 
1,406 
1,612 
233 


3,343 


465 


1,167 


430 
1,591 


——_—1986 


Deaths 
142,613 


4,993 
764 
1,097 
620 
950 
912 
650 
68,239 
2,386 
27,241 
15,364 
7,325 
10,425 
4,440 
1,022 
36 
6,840 
1,239 
4,648 
953 
16,280 
3,553 
2,941 
568 

44 
13,708 
12,356 
1,244 
3,148 
7,140 
476 
26 

322 
3,404 
13,240 
831 
1,505 
1,284 
1,976 
7,644 


115, 
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V erdict: 


Statutory Requirements for Reinstatement 


POLICY of life insurance is a 
A thing of value and, as such, 

is something to be safe- 
guarded. 

The objectives of life insurance uni- 
versally admitted as exceptionally de- 
sirable for the general berefit of 
society receive sympathetic treatment 
from all legislative bodies. The pub- 
lic policy of the various States as 
generally declared by statutory en- 
actment, is to keep alive all policies of 
life insurance once they have been 
issued. 


New York Statute 


As part of this problem, the State 
of New York enacted statutory re- 
quirements for the reinstatement of a 
policy once the same is lapsed for 
default of premiums. This provision 
is found in sub-division 10 of Section 
101 of the Insurance Law, which reads 
as follows: 

"10. A provision that the holder of a 
policy shall be entitled to have the policy 
reinstated at any time within three years 
from the date of default unless the cash 
value has been duly paid, or the extension 
period expired, upon the production of 
evidence of insurability satisfactory to the 
company and the payment of all overdue 
premiums and any other indebtedness to 
the company upon said policy with inter- 
est at a rate not exceeding six per centum 
per annum payable annually.” 

As so worded, it is evident that 
difficult problems will of necessity be 
presented to the carriers for deter- 
mination as a result of reinstatement 
under the foregoing section. 

Such a case is found in the matter 
of Tatum v. Guardian Life Insurance 
Co., Circuit Court of Appeals, Second 
Circuit, 75 Fed., 2nd Series, 476. In 
that case, in complying with sub-divi- 
sion 10 of Section 101, the policy en- 
abled the insured to have the same 
reinstated within three years “upon 
evidence satisfactory to the Company 
* * * as to the insurability of the 
person upon whose life this policy was 
issued, and upon payment of the ar- 
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rears of premiums” with interest. The 
policy further provided: “If the in- 
sured shall within one year from the 
date hereof,”” December 6, 1926, “com- 
mit suicide * * * the liability of the 
Company shall be limited.” 


Double Indemnity Claim 


An action was brought by the bene- 
ficiary of the policy which was of a 
double indemnity nature, one-half be- 
ing ordinary life insurance, and the 
other, of insurance against death by 
accident. The company pleaded as 
to the ordinary life, that the insured 
had permitted the policy to lapse by 
default of thirty (30) days in the pay- 
ment of a premium due January 5, 
1933. On February 8, 1933, the in- 
sured had applied to have the policy 
reinstated and for an extension of 
time within which to pay the arrears, 
to March 5, 1933. 

The insurer approved this applica- 
tion on February 14, 1933, but on 
March 2, 1933, the insured killed him- 
self without having paid the premium 
in full. 

Judgment was given for the plain- 
tiff and affirmed. In discussing what 
is accomplished on a reinstatement of 
a policy, the Court said, by L. Hand, 
Circuit Judge: 

“Were we free to decide the point as 
res nova, we should say that the reinstate- 
ment of a lapsed policy is not a new 
contract at all, when the insured can re- 
vive it merely by satisfying the company 
of his insurability and by paying the ar- 
rears. Those are the conditions upon what 
by the lapse has become a conditional ob- 
ligation; but which is still an obligation 
from which the insurer cannot withdraw 
at will, being bound to approve if he is 
in fact satisfied. * * * As in other similar 
situations satisfaction is a question of fact, 
which, once proved, makes the abligation 
absolute.” 

It then disposed of the contention 
of the defendant that the year within 
which suicide barred the right to re- 
instatement dated from the reinstate- 
ment of the policy in the following 


language: 





“But although we are therefore to con- 
sider the policy as though it had been 
issued anew on February |4, 1933, it by no 
means follows that in construing it we 
must read it as though it spoke through- 
out from that date. By its very terms the 
policy is ‘reinstated’; the parties have thus 
chosen a word which presupposes, not a 
new contract, but the revival of an old 
one. The insured must pay not a single 
premium, but all arrears; and thereafter 
only at the old rate, however many years 
have passed. All benefits—e.g., the sur- 
render and loan value, term and paid-in 
insurance—go again into force as of the 
original date; they do not begin anew. 
Moreover, in the case at bar the defence 
of suicide was limited to one year from 
‘the date hereof’; that is, the date upon 
the policy. In several cases the insurer 
has been held strictly to this when it 
varied from the date of actual inception. 
* * * Perhaps too the contrast between 
that phrase in the policy at bar and 
‘the date of issue’ in the incontestability 
clause, may be taken as some indication 
of a change of intent. Judged textually 
therefore, there is very good reason for 
holding that the clause speaks from the 
original date. It is of course true that our 
interpretation exposes the insurer to a 
risk which it would otherwise escape. An 
insured who had let a policy lapse might 
at any time within three years conceive 
the notion of getting it reinstated and 
then killing himself. Nevertheless we are 
disposed to hold that even on the theory 
of a new contract, which we should not 
ourselves have adopted, the reinstated 
policy is to be referred pro tanto to the 
date of the original; at least that the in- 
surer who prepared the instrument must 
bear the doubts, so far as there are any. 
In the only decisions in which the point 
has arisen this has been the result. * * * 

"Those cases which allow the insured to 
prove fraud in procuring the reinstate- 
ment though the period of incontestability 
has passed, do not indeed fall in so easily 
with the accepted view as with our own. 
They may nevertheless be made to fit with 
it. Though the new contract be a reissue 
of the policy as of the date of the re- 
newal, it would force beyond all reason 
the meaning of the incontestability clause 
to say that it barred a fraud which did not 
even exist when the policy became incon- 
testable. The clause is one of limitation, 
not a license forever to cheat the insurer; 
unless construed in that preposterous way 
it must be an exception to the general 
principle that the policy as reinstated 
speaks from its old date. It may be the 
only exception; at least the suicide clause 
is not one.” 


That the apprehension of the Fed- 
eral Court as to the possibility of 
suicide lurking in the mind of an 
applicant for reinstatement was well 
grounded is found in the matter of 
Kallman v. Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, New York Supreme Court, 
Appellate Division, First Department, 
N. Y. Law Journal, August 11, 1936. 

In the latter case, Joseph Kallman 
had obtained from the defendant, on 
April 4, 1927, a policy of insurance 
on his life in the sum of $51,000. Con- 
forming to Section 101, sub-division 
10, the policy contained the following 
provision for reinstatement: 

"If this policy shall lapse in conse- 


quence of the nonpayment of any pre- 
mium when due it may be reinstated at 
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good physical condition of the insured 


any time upon the production of evidence 
of insurability satisfactory to the society, 
and the payment of all overdue premiums, 
with interest at 5 per centum per annum, 
and upon the payment with interest or 
the reinstatement of any indebtedness to 
the society secured by this policy.” 

The monthly premium of $104.55, 
due July 4, 1934, was not paid when 
due nor within the grace period there- 
after. Within two days after the ex- 
piration of the grace period and on 
August 6, 1934, a check was received 
by defendant in the sum of $104.55 
and was deposited for collection on 
August 7, 1934. It was returned 
marked “insufficient funds” on August 
9, on which date it was redeposited 
and again returned marked “insuffi- 
cient funds.” On that same date, the 
insured was notified of the return of 
the check and the fact that it was 
being redeposited. On August 13 he 
was notified that the bank had again 
returned the check unpaid. On Au- 
gust 24, 1934, an application for re- 
instatement was made. 


Loan Against Policy 


At that time, the insured had bor- 
rowed against the policy which was 
subject to a loan, with the result that 
the equity over and above the loan 
was $1.78, or nominal. On Septem- 
ber 14, 1934, the defendant refused 
reinstatement of the policy. In so do- 
ing, the carrier conceded that the 
insured was a satisfactory risk from 
a medical standpoint. The declina- 
tion resulted from an investigation 
which disclosed that the insured was 
not in business as represented by him 
and had not been so engaged for three 
years. It was further ascertained 
that the insured was carrying addi- 
tional insurance of a large amount, 
entirely out of proportion to his in- 
come and financial standing. The rec- 
ord of the case indicates that the in- 
sured admitted that his income did 
not warrant his continuing so much 
insurance upon which he had bor- 
rowed practically to the limit. Accord- 
ing to the opinion of the Court, a 
remark made by the insured pending 
his negotiations for the reinstatement 
of his policy disclosed the possibility 
of suicide. He died in this manner on 
January 8, 1935. 

Suit was commenced by the bene- 
ficiaries on July 22, 1935. The mat- 
ter came before the Court on an 
application for summary judgment 
which was granted by the Court of 
original jurisdiction. 


Evidence of Insurability 


On an application for reinstate- 
ment, is the company limited to a 
mere inquiry as to the good health or 


under the language of the statute and 
of the policy, “evidence of insurabil- 
ity satisfactory to the company”? The 
Appellate Division reaches a conclu- 
sion contrary to the lower Court and 
reverses the judgment. Speaking by 
Cohn, J., the Court said: 


"Prior to 1906 in policy provisions cov- 
ering reinstatement the expression com- 
men used was ‘good health.’ Following 
the so-called Armstrong investigation the 
Legislature endeavored to improve and 
standardize insurance practice. In the pro- 
vision covering reinstatement of policies 
the Legislature made use of the words 
‘evidence of insurability satisfactory to 
the company.’ It may not be said that this 
change was without significance. Had the 
Legislature intended that the company 
should be satisfied with evidence of good 
health it would have authorized continu- 
ance of the theretofore common expres- 
sion ‘good health.’ 

The distinction between ‘good health’ 
and ‘insurability' might be illustrated in 
the case of a criminal condemned to 
death. On the eve of his execution he 
might be found to be in perfect physical 
condition, but it could not be reasonably 
contended that his situation did not af- 
fect his insurability. There are numerous 
circumstances which affect insurability. 
In Ginsberg v. Eastern Life Insurance Co. 
(178 Atlantic Rep., 378, aff'd. 120 N. J. 
Esq., 110) the court said that it is com- 
mon knowledge that an insurance com- 
pany will not reinstate a policy where it 
is known that the insured is financially in- 
solvent and the circumstances show prob- 
ability of suicide. * * * 

“We are of the opinion that the lan- 
guage of the statute and of the policy, 
‘evidence of insurability satisfactory to 
the company,’ does not limit the inquiry 
upon an application for reinstatement to 
the good health or good physical con- 
dition of the insured. Under the pro- 
visions of the Insurance Law the Legis- 





lature has delegated to the company the 
right to say whether or not the evidence 
of insurability is satisfactory. This does 
not mean, however, that the company 
may arbitrarily determine that such evi- 
dence is not satisfactory. * * * There 
must be some sound and valid reason for 
finding the applicant no longer insurable, 
Here the insured’s pecuniary circum- 
stances coupled with his heavy overin- 
surance, entirely out of line with his in- 
come and financial condition, had a 
definite bearing upon his longevity and 
created a moral hazard which directly 
affected his insurability (Valton v. Na- 
tional Loan Fund Assurance Society, | 
Keyes, 21, Court of Appeals, 1864). In 
the circumstances plaintiff's motion for 
summary judgment should not have been 
granted.” 


On appeal to the Court of Appeals, 
the determination made in the Appel- 
late Division was unanimously af- 
firmed without opinion. (272 N.Y. 
648.) 





Federation of Insurance 
Counsel to Meet 


The Federation of Insurance Coun- 
sel will hold its annual meeting at the 
Grand Hotel, Mackinac Island, Mich., 
August 1 and 2. It has planned an 
interesting and instructive program 
for its business sessions. 

Elaborate arrangements have been 
planned for the entertainment of the 
members and their guests. Scott 
Fitzhugh, general counsel of the 
Columbian Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of Memphis, is the presi- 
dent of the association, and John A. 
Millener of Rochester, New York, is 
secretary. 
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Outline of Beginning 
And Close 


By H. R. VAN CLEvE, Los Angeles 

It might be interesting to give you 
just a peep at the beginning and end- 
ing of my sales track. My first words 
in the presence of a new prospect are 
these: “Good morning, Mr. Jones, my 
name is Hal Van Cleve and I rep- 
resent the Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurnace Company. I recently pre- 
sented an idea to your friend, Bill 
Smith, and he thought enough of it to 
ask me to share it with you also. I 
would like to do so with this under- 
standing; that if you like it, fine; if 
not, it is something you might like to 
file for future reference. May I have 
a piece of paper?” I used to say, 
“Good morning, Mr. Jones, my name 
is Hal Van Cleve and I represent the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance 
Company” and stop, at which time 
Mr. Jones would say one of three 
things: “I have all I can carry,” “I’m 
worth more dead than alive” or “I’m 
not interested, I have a friend in the 
business.” As soon as I permitted 
Mr. Jones to voice one of these auto- 
matic self protectors, I either had to 
stay and figuratively speaking, call 
him a liar, or bow gracefully and get 
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ADELPHIA 


YOUR HOME 
AWAY FROM HOME 
Every Room with Bath 


Most Moderate Rates 
FOUR RESTAURANTS 


Philadelphia Headquarters 
for Life Insurance Men. 








NEAREST EVERYTHING 
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Prospecting 





EXCERPTS 


Just too late for our last issue, we 
received detailed reports from the 
prospecting session of the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life's agency con- 
vention. Presented herewith are some 
very meaty excerpts from a few of 
the outstanding features of that ses- 
sion—Ed. Note. 











out. He still thinks these things but 
I go right on talking. When I men- 
tion his friend Bill Smith, I build a 
little prestige but he still is just wait- 
ing for a chance to get rid of me. 
Then I tell him that if he likes my 
idea, why fine, but if he doesn’t, he 

This gives him his 
has to do is to listen 


can file it away. 
chance, All he 
to me a minute and then bow me out 
by agreeing to file my idea away. 
Then I suddenly ask him to do some- 
thing—give me a piece of paper. The 
minute he hands me this paper, I have 
the right to sit down, and I’m off to 
the races. There is only about one 
man in 50 that can stop me short of 
the answers to my seven questions. 
My closing interview is based on 
I bridge the 
of a man’s 


doing a complete job. 
gap between the end 
earning power and the end of life— 
his life and his wife’s. I paint the 
picture of the end of earned income 
at “D, D, 65 D standing for death, 
D standing for disability and 65 
standing as a symbol of retirement. 
I tell him of his life expectancy, if he 
reaches 65. 1,2154% meals, not count- 
ing leap years—too many meals to go 
without. I picture the goal of a suc- 
cessful life—the ability of the family 
to live on the same street after D-D- 
65. So I build my bridge of income 
across the chasm. And since my repu- 
tation as a builder is at stake, every 
bridge I build must have the three 
essentials—it must be large enough to 
carry the load, strong enough to with- 
stand the rush of the waters, and it 
must go clear across. My widows 
don’t get dumped into the stream at 
the end of 5 or 10 years. The only 
income I know anything about is a 
life income. 

All a man has to do to build this 
bridge is to think of his pay check as 
containing both today’s and tomor- 
row’s dollars—85 per cent to 90 per 
cent belong to today while 10 per cent 
to 15 per cent belong to eating tomor- 
row. 









Value of Your Old 


Policyholders 
By R. D. Harpy, Greensboro 

The true facts about the matter 
from my standpoint are that 25 per 
cent of my business sold in 1937 was 
to old policyholders, and from them 
I have secured names of many other 
prospects. I began calling on policy- 
holders as soon as I arrived in Char- 
lotte. Our agency sends a good rate 
change letter to all of its policyhold- 
ers, and each month an associate is 
furnished with a list of those in his 
territory whose rates will advance 
the following month. When I found 
that competitive agents would beat 
me to it if I waited to call until too 
near the time for rate change, I re- 
quested the office to furnish me lists 
about two months in advance of rate 
change. In addition to contacting 
systematically whose rates 
would soon advance, I began calling 
on other old policyholders with ser- 
vice suggestions, such as adding the 
Accidental Death Benefit to policies, 
adding the Waiver of Premiums, o1 
any of the other many service sug- 
gestions that may be made. The Gen- 
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and Selling: 


time send me cards with service sug- 
gestions, and I always followed them 
up. 

In approaching these old policy- 
holders with whom I was unacquaint- 
ed, I found that one of the most ef- 
fective approaches that I could use was 
to say something like this: “I have 
been asked by our State office to see 
you about your Massachusetts Mutual 
policy No. 330,904.” If it were neces- 
sary to get by a secretary, I would 
simply request: “Please tell Mr. Jones 
that I want to see him for a few mo- 
ments about his Massachusetts Mu- 
tual policy Number so-and-so.” Men- 
tioning the policy number makes the 
visit sound more important. As the 
interview progresses beyond thai 
point, I have found it effective to say 
something like this: “Our company is 
very anxious for all of its policyhold- 
ers to understand fully Page 3 of the 
policy. Are you sure you have taken 
advantage of all of your valuable op- 
tions?” Of course that directly leads 
into a discussion of programming. 


For the Man Who 
Can’t Afford It 


By Gro. LIEBKEMAN, JR., Memphis 

I was fortunate in overcoming the 
“I can’t afford it” objection recently, 
and the method might be of interest 
to all of you. In this particular case, 
the prospect had a definite need for 
$50 additional monthly income for his 
wife, and he wanted to guarantee a 
college education for his son. This 
would have required approximately 
$12,000 additional life insurance and 
he simply could not afford it. I hit 
upon the happy thought of selling him 
$5,000 Family Maintenance, 20-Year 
plan, which in event of his death dur- 
ing the next 20 years, guaranteed his 
wife $50 per month for 20 years, and 
then the right was given her to with- 
draw the commuted value of the sum 
insured which would provide funds 
for his son’s education. You under- 
stand, of course, that when we give 
the wife the right to withdraw the 
commuted value of the sum insured, 
it does not mean that the monthly in- 
come payments stop. These payments 
will continue with no reduction in 
amount until the end of the 20-Year 
period. This, to my way of thinking, 
is one of the most valuable privileges 
accorded in our Family Maintenance 
and Family Income contracts. 

It has been my experience that 


thoughtfully devised strategy and 
forceful tactics have been the means 
of increasing the average size of my 
cases and greatly improving the qual- 
ity of my business. As you know, 
quality business is something that is 
most desired by our company today— 
it is most profitable to all of us as 
underwriters and best serves the in- 
terests of our policyholders. 

As I previously indicated, objections 
are something that we will always 
have to face and answer intelligently. 
When I encounter the resistance and 
frequent objections made by prospects, 
I ask myself this question: “Can the 
point be conceded without risking my 
main purpose?” In bringing people 
around to my way of thinking, I make 
as many minor concessions as pos- 
sible. Sometimes in yielding to such 
opposition, it even pays to withdraw 
completely for the time being. If I 
am up against strong resistance to my 
main point, I often find it wise to 
delay the issue. This gives the other 
man a chance to reconsider, and pro- 
vides me with an opportunity to 
reorganize my strategy. 

If objections and complaints must 
be met head on, I try to get a “Yes” 
response at the outset. I draw the 
prospect out and listen to what he 
has to say. I show him that I thor- 
oughly understand the position he has 
taken even if I cannot agree with him. 
Above all, I remember that an argu- 
ment is nearly always useless and 
often harmful. I try to induce the 
prospect to accept my ideas without 
forcing him to admit that he himself 
has been in the wrong. 


You Must Keep the 
Bin Filled 


By CLARENCE E. PeJEAu, Cleveland 

Following my first day of training, 
a call was made on one of my old 
banking friends, and after giving him 
my complete standardized sales talk, 
consisting of the rate per thousand, 
when the contract became paid up, 
and what the cash value would be if 
surrendered at the end of the 5th, 
10th, and 15th year, he agreed to buy 
$5,000. Apparently this convinced the 
office that no further training was 
needed, and from then on my work 
consisted of contacting a minimum of 
ten or more people a day. 

Two important things soon came to 
my attention: First, it was not dif- 
ficult to meet and transact business 
with people whom I had previously 
known. They were my friends. Friends 
generally have confidence in us and 
when we have a man’s complete con- 
fidence, we are able to transact busi- 
ness with him. 

The other item was to keep adding 
new names to this present inventory, 
so that in the future there would be 
others to see. 

A farmer realizes the necessity of 
keeping the oat bin filled and we must 
organize a plan that will keep a 
steady flow of names with adequate 
information coming our way. 

The best way I know is to consider 
this problem of prospecting a definite 
part of our job. Why not have a quota 
of new prospects each month or set 
aside a special period each week and 
do nothing but prospect? Get a fixed 
number of birthdays—adopt a plan 
of sending 5 new names per week to 
the Home Office for Direct Advertis- 
ing. Develop a special sales talk that 
can be used for prospecting. 











variable power, it has economy 
power. 


efficiency from the whole. 





STATEMUTUALIZED SELLING | 


Your modern car is able to cope with any road condition. It has 
and deceptive ruggedness—liasting 


Before any new model goes on the assembly line it is road-tested and 
corrected until it becomes a coordinated unit, with no fault that steals | 


It was in such a practical way that State Mutual built its own Co- 
ordinated Sales Plan, amending through sales tests until it had the 
three ingredients for wide acceptance—variable power te cope with 
any sales situation; economy of time and effort, putting more money 
in the salesman’s pocket; and ruggedness, proven ability to stand up 
and produce under the hardest conditions that could be devised. 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Worcester, Massachusetts 


Incorporated 1844 








Over 94 Years a Synonym for Security 
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PROVIDENT MuTuaAL Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


VERY attractive contract now issued by the Provident Mutual Life 

Insurance Company, is the PROVIDENT PROTECTOR. This policy, 
in its substance, is a whole life plan with benefits payable at death with 
continuous yearly premiums, lower for the first two policy years than for 
the subsequent years together with Accidental Death Benefits and Total 
and Permanent Disability Benefits Income and Premium Waiver and may 
be had for the following premiums: the yearly premium for the first two 
policy years is $264.00 and the subsequent years, $315.10 for $10,000 at 
age 35. Contracts are written on both male and female risks with age 
limits from 20 to 60 years. 

Dividends are paid on this policy at the end of the third year and 
each ensuing year either (a) in cash (b) applicable to the payment of 
any premium on the policy (c) used to purchase Paid-Up additions to 
the policy unless the policy is in force as extended term insurance or (d) 
left to accumulate to the credit of the policy with interest at the rate 
the company may declare, but never less than the yearly rate of three 
per cent. 

The non-forfeiture and loan provisions of the contract stipulate that 
after premiums for two full policy years shall have been paid, the follow- 
ing provisions shall become operative: (a) extended term insurance— 
in case a default in the payment of a premium occurs, after the expira- 
tion of the grace period, the policy becomes eligible to participate in the 
extended term insurance clause, increased by the Paid-Up Additions and 
diminished by all indebtedness on the policy at the time of default in 
the premium payment. No accumulation of dividends can be applied to 
the purchase Extended Term Insurance. (b}) Paid-Up Insurance—at the 
request of the designated beneficiary paid-up insurance will be payable 
in the manner the policy expresses, less any indebtedness against the 
policy. (c) Cash value—when the policy is surrendered by the parties in 
interest, the company will pay the csah value of the policy or the cash 
value of any extended term insurance or Paid-Up Insurance, as the case 
may be, less any indebtedness on the policy. (d) Loans or Advances— 
After two full years, with premiums paid, the Company on the sole 
security of the policy will advance a sum, less any indebtedness, but can- 
not exceed the cash value of the policy at the end of such policy year. 
(e) Computation of values—the non-forfeiture values set out in the policy 
are computed upon the bases: (a) that all premiums to maintain the 
policy in full force have been paid; (b) that there is no indebtedness 
against the pol'cy; (c) that there is no Paid-Additions standing to the 
credit of the policy. 

The optional modes of settlement for this plan are four in number. The 
first option deals with proceeds left at interest, whereby the Company 
retains the proceeds of the policy and pays the interest, never less than 
the equivalent of the yearly rate of three per cent, to the payee, in 
installments designated by the payee. The second option concerns the 
payment of installments until the proceeds and interest are exhausted. 
The third option pertains to installments certain, whereby the Payee re- 
ceives stipulated monthly installments for a designated number of months, 
ranging from 12 monthly installments to 360 monthly installments. Finally, 
Option Four, with life income with installments certain, in which the payee 
receives monthly installments for life. 

The following table contains the monthly installments for Options three 
and four as contained in the policy: 


OPTION 3—INSTALLMENTS CERTAIN 


Monthly Installments During the Life of the Payee for Each $1,000 Proceeds 
Settled Under Option 3 


Number 12 24 36 48 60 72 84 96 108 120 
Amount $84.47 $42.86 $28.99 $22.06 $17.91 $15.14 $13.16 $11.68 $10.53 $9.61 
Number 132 144 156 8 180 192 204 216 228 240 
Amount $8.86 $8.24 $7.71 $7.26 $6.87 $6.53 $6.23 $5.96 $5.73 $5.51 
Number 252 264 276 288 300 312 324 336 348 360 
Amount $5.32 $5.15 $4.99 $4.84 $4.71 $4.59 $4.47 $4.37 $4.27 $4.18 


OPTION 4—LIFE INCOME WITH INSTALLMENTS CERTAIN 
Monthly Installments During the Life of the Payee for Each $1,000 Proceeds 
If Payee Is Male If Payee Is Female 


Number of Monthly Number of Monthly 
Installments Certain Installments Certain 


— N —_ — 
Until Pro- Until Pro- 
ceeds are ceeds are 
120 240 Refunded 120 240 Refunded 
Age 35 . $4.29 $4.06 $4.03 Age 35 ... $4.10 $3.91 $3.87 











Bankers Life Payments 
The Bankers Life of Iowa paid 194 
death losses during the month of April 
of which 97 were paid on contracts 
in force more than eleven years and 
less than twenty years. The average 
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age for this group was sixty-one. Liv- 
ing policyholders received $1,030,714, 
representing annuity and disability 
payments, dividends, etc. Death claim 
payments totaled $661,038, thereby 
giving to the policyholders sixty-one 
per cent of the claim money. 


4 


Bankers National Life’s 
Endowment at Age 60 


The Endowment Annuity at Age 60 
is one of the plans now being featured 
by the Bankers National Life Insur- 
ance Company. The policy, in its 
essence, is a retirement income for 
life, combined with the feature of a 
death benefit before retirement, if the 
payee so wishes. 

For illustrative purposes, age 35 is 
used and $10,000 for the amount of 
protection. This policy will pay $100 
a month for life, if living on a certain 
date or $10,000 to a designated bene- 
ficiary. There are special options that 
may be exercised at the maturity date 
which are (1) to receive a maturity 
value of $14,500; (2) to receive an 
annuity contract providing a guaran- 
teed monthly income for life of $105.- 
30 and (3) to receive a participating 
paid-up life policy and an annuity 
contract providing a guaranteed 
monthly income for life of $39.30. The 
premium payment on the policy is 
$478.10 annually. 

The non-forfeiture and loan pro- 
visions of the policy are (a) cash sur- 
render value—after two full years 
premiums have been paid, the cash 
value will be equal to the full reserve 
according to the New Jersey stand- 
ard, less 1 per cent of the initial face 
amount of the insurance, if surrender 
is made, when premiums for ten years 
or less shall have been paid, and less 
any indebtedness on the contract, (b) 
Paid-up endowment insurance — to 
surrender the policy for Participating 
Paid-up Endowment Insurance for a 
reduced amount payable in one sum 
at the retirement date, or prior death 
of the insured and (c) Paid-up Ex- 
tended Term Insurance—to continue 
the insurance from the due date of 
the premium in default for the amount 
of insurance payable, as a death bene- 
fit with dividend additions, but with- 
out cash or loan values, not beyond 
the retirement date, as the cash value 
will purchase at the net single premi- 
um rates. 
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The policy contains automatic pre- 
mium loans and policy loans. In the 
case of policy loans, after premiums 
have been paid for two full years, the 
Company will lend an amount which 
shall not exceed the cash value at the 
end of the then policy year. Interest 
on the loan will be at the rate of six 
per cent payable in advance from the 
proceeds of the loan. The automatic 
premium loan provides that in case a 
premium is not paid when due, a 
quarterly installment shall be charged 
against the policy as an automatic 
loan, with interest at the rate of six 
per cent. 

The optional modes of settlement 
of proceeds to beneficiary as contained 
in the policy are five in number. The 
first is Option A, called Savings Fund, 
in which the whole or part of the 
proceeds are left with the Company, 
subject to withdrawal at any time in 
sums of not less than $100. Interest 
will be paid at a rate, not less than 
three and one-half per cent. Second, 
Option B, Annuity Certain, which per- 
tains to the payments to be made in 
equal monthly installments for a fixed 
period. Third, Life Income, concerns 
the proceeds being paid in a fixed 
period, such as one, ten or twenty 
years in equal monthly installments 
during the remaining life-time of the 
payee. Fourth, Income Bond, in which 
the proceeds in whole or in part are 
left with the Company at interest 
amounting to $2.87 per one thousand 
dollars of proceeds, such minimum 
rate equivalent to three and one-half 
per cent per annum. Fifth, Fixed In- 
come, where the proceeds may be left 
with the Company at interest and 
paid in equal, annual, semi-annual, 
quarterly or monthly installments for 
a fixed period of years and the 
amounts payable will be five per cent 
or more of the proceeds left with the 
Company. 

The following is a table showing 
a portion of the guaranteed values, 
free of indebtedness and without the 
addition of any cash dividends, divi- 
dend deposits at interest and dividend 
additions. The amounts shown are 
for $1,000 initial face amount. 








CANADA LiFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
TorRONTO, ONT. 


ANADA Life announces an increased dividend scale for the dividend 

year beginning July Ist. While the new scale has been adopted for 
the entire year, the maturity dividends will be revised on January |, 1939, 
because of the particular phases in their apportionment. 

In comparison with the present scale, dividends have been increased by 
flat amounts that depend entirely on the policy plan and the age at issue. 
For example, an ordinary life policy issued at age 35 will have dividends 
ten cents higher than the present scale, provided they are on the "Amer- 
ican Men Reserve” basis, or twenty-one cents higher than the present 
scale if they are on the O. m. (5) basis. 

Canada Life policies pay special dividends every fifth year. Special 
dividends at the present time amount to fifty per cent of the regular 
dividend, payable the same year, but after July |, they will be seventy- 
five per cent of the regular dividends. Special dividends will be increased 
because of the increase in the regular dividends. 

Policies issued at the rates adopted May, 1934, and for age 35 and 
under, the increase will be from eight to ten per cent, while at the older 
ages, the increases will be higher. As an illustration, at age 55, the in- 
crease will vary from twenty per cent to thirty per cent, depending on 
the plan. 

On policies with annual dividends issued at the premium rates in effect 
prior to May, 1934, the increases will be approximately eight per cent at 
the younger ages and early durations on the ordinary life plan. For the 
older ages, longer durations and for other plans, the increases will be a 
little less than eight per cent. 

There will be no change in the interest or dividends and proceeds of 
policies left on deposit with the company, the rate remaining three and 
one-half per cent. 


ILLUSTRATED DIVIDENDS FOR $1,000 ON VARIOUS PLANS ARE 
AS FOLLOWS: 
ORDINARY LIFE 


a Dividend at End of Year os 
2 3 4 5 Special 
Ageat ———, ——_ ‘etree. | nr i ET a" 
Issue Add’n Cash Add’n Cash Add’n Cash Add’n Cash Add’n Cash 
20 $5.80 $1.24 $5.75 $1.26 $5.70 $1.28 $5.65 $1.30 $4.24 £0.98 
25 5.16 1.25 5.11 1.27 5.05 1.29 5.03 1.32 3.77 .99 
30 4.55 1.26 4.53 1.29 4.50 1.32 4.48 1.35 3.36 1.01 
35 3.98 1.27 3.99 1.31 3.99 1.35 3.96 1.38 2.97 1.04 
40 3.61 1.33 3.61 1.37 3.64 1.46 3.63 1.46 2.72 1.10 
45 3.39 1.44 3.41 1.49 3.47 1.60 3.47 1.60 2.60 1.20 
50 3.27 1.59 3.31 1.65 3.40 1.78 3.40 1.78 2.55 1.34 
55 3.28 1.80 3.33 1.87 3.42 2.01 3.42 2.01 2.57 1.51 
60 3.41 2.09 3.46 2.17 3.58 2.33 3.58 2.33 2.69 1.75 
TWENTY PAYMENT LIFE 
20 5.94 1.27 5.98 1.31 6.01 1.35 5.99 1.38 4.49 1.04 
5 5.28 1.28 5.31 1.32 5.37 1.37 5.38 1.41 4.04 1.05 
30 4.66 1.29 4.70 1.34 4.74 1.39 4.78 1.44 3.59 1.08 
35 4.16 1.33 4.20 1.38 4.26 1.44 4.31 1.50 3.23 1.13 
40 3.88 1.43 3.93 1.49 3.97 1.55 4.08 1.62 3.02 1.22 
45 3.60 1.53 3.67 1.60 3.75 1.68 3.80 1.75 2.85 1.31 
50 3.46 1.68 3.53 1.76 3.60 1.84 3.67 1.92 2.75 1.44 
55 3.42 1.88 3.49 1.96 3.55 2.04 3.62 2.13 2.72 1.60 
60 3.50 2.15 3.58 2.24 3.65 2.33 3.71 2.42 2.78 1.82 
TWENTY YEAR ENDOWMENT 

20 2.80 1.43 2.87 1.52 2.94 1.61 3.01 1.71 2.26 1.28 
25 2.81 1.44 2.88 1.53 2.94 1.62 3.02 1.72 2.27 1.29 
30 2.81 1.44 2.88 1.53 2.94 1.62 3.02 1.72 2.27 1.29 
5 2.81 1.45 2.88 1.54 2.94 1.63 3.02 1.73 2.27 1.30 
40 2.86 1.51 2.93 1.60 3.01 1.70 3.07 1.80 2.30 1.35 
45 2.96 1.61 3.03 1.70 3.10 1.80 3.16 1.89 2.37 1.42 
50 3.03 1.72 3.12 1.82 3.18 1.91 3.25 2.01 2.44 1.51 
55 3.18 1.90 3.26 2.00 3.33 2.10 3.39 2.19 2.54 1.64 
60 3.41 2.18 3.49 2.28 3.55 2.37 3.62 2.47 2.72 1.85 








Union Central Dividends 
The Union Central Life will con- 
tinue its present dividend scale, used 


prior to June Ist. It has been the 


company’s policy during recent years, 
to adopt a dividend scale for the past 
five months of the dividend year and 
then to take action effective the re- 
mainder of the calendar year. 


Pd.Up Non-Par.Term 
with Pure End. 


End Cash or Pd.Up —_- aN ——_—_---—=— 

Year Loan Value Partic.End. Yrs. Months Pure End. 
De tetnbAsds oswes ct. cen baa leaesaaeeen $160 $291 18 3 wns 
 rerrrr rT Tore Te ee 394 625 15 0 $493 
Dy Sess vecwvercver#easech 676 928 10 0 911 
Peer ct Ser or eee 1,029 1,213 5 0 1,236 
Tn cewste kins 16 6eceeeeeteakunsseee 1,450 er Matured - sata 
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Investment 


Primary Railroad Bonds a 
Practical Investment 


An analysis of railroad bonds and 
their relation to life insurance invest- 
ments featured the address of Presi- 
dent Bertrand J. Perry, Massachu- 
setts Mutual Life, at the recent 46th 
annual convention of the company’s 
Agents Association held at Swamp- 
scott, Mass. There is, he commented, 
a vast difference between the mort- 
gage issues of even the same railroad 
system. Illustrating this, he pointed 
out that the New York Central sys- 
tem today has no fewer than 120 dif- 
ferent mortgages outstanding. 

The tonnage carried over one divi- 
sion of a certain railroad, Mr. Perry 
further pointed out, is sufficient to 
pay the annual interest on the bonds 
not once but 127 times whereas an- 
other division of the same system car- 
ries so little traffic that earnings on 
this mileage are not sufficient to cover 
even its operating expenses. These 
contrasts were cited to prove the con- 
tention that there need be no concern 
over railroad bond investments in 
primary issues secured by mortgages 
on prosperous divisions of railroad 
systems. 

If the purchase of bonds is re- 
stricted to such issues as are senior 
in earning capacity as well as in 
name, Mr. Perry said, and if the other 
and opposite type is shunned, a port- 
folio is going to be that much 
stronger. “For example,” he con- 
tinued, “we do not anticipate financial 
difficulties with either the Pennsy]l- 
vania or the New York Central. How- 
ever, it is obvious that we are in a 
much safer position when we purchase 
these bonds which the traffic studies 
show have sufficient business to pay 
interest charges with a wide margin. 
These studies are a regular part of 
our routine, which require facilities 
that ordinarily would not be possible 
for the individual. They indicate just 
where all of the freight goes and 
which are the profitable lines and 
which are the non-profitable ones. 

“The real test, then, of a railroad 
bond portfolio is not simply whether 
the issues owned are in solvent com- 
panies and systems, but in what parts 
of those companies and systems, and 
on what bases of mortgage obliga- 
tions. And this is the principle toward 
which every move we make is directed 
in the construction and maintenance 
of our own portfolio. It is for this 
reason that we have experienced re- 
latively little difficulty in the past and 
that we should not be alarmed for the 
future.” 
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Departmental 


Administration 


Seminar for New Problems 
Is Suggested 


More time should be given by ex- 
ecutives of life insurance companies 
to conference on the important prob- 
lems confronting the business of their 
companies, George S. Van Schaick, 
former New York insurance super- 
intendent and now vice-president, New 
York Life, told the Canadian Life Of- 
ficers’ Association at their recent an- 
nual meeting at London, Ontario. At 
the same time, he declared that the 
extraordinary growth of life insur- 
ance is due not alone to the aspiration 
of people generally for protection for 
dependents but to the confidence of 
the public in the life insurance com- 
panies. 

The repeated attacks upon life in- 
surance, as upon all successful busi- 
ness, so far have had little effect, Mr. 
Van Schaick continued, yet it would 
be unwise to ignore them completely, 
however irresponsible the sources from 
which they come. “If there is any- 
thing wrong in the conduct of life 
insurance companies, it should be cor- 
rected,” he declared. “If there is any 
criticsm which is sound, it should be 
listened to with attentive ear.” 

Suggesting a new seminar for new 
problems, Mr. Van Schaick said that 
the facilities for studying new prob- 
lems have not kept pace with the 
growth of life insurance. “The com- 
plexity of problems, the size of the 
responsibility resting on executives 
and management, the avalanche of 
new problems due to changing condi- 
tions and the increasing demands 
upon available time tend to crowd out 
informal discussions of bygone days. 
The need of a return by executives to 
the consultation table is apparent.” 


Supervision 
Government Supervision 
Faces Double Duty 


While it is essential to the best in- 
terests of policyholders and the life 
insurance business generally that 
some governmental supervision be ex- 
ercised, legislation should be avoided 
which would endanger the assets ac- 
cumulated by the companies for the 
benefit of their assured, declared G. 


W. Geddes, general manager of the 
Northern Life Assurance of Canada, 
in his presidential address at the re- 
cent annual meeting of the Canadian 
Life Insurance Officers’ Association 
at London, Ontario. 

Because of the fiduciary nature of 
the business and also because the 
companies act as depositories of the 
savings of a great majority of the 
citizens, governmental supervision is 
proper for the business. This super- 
vision, however, faces a double duty 
in that it also has the responsibility 
of safeguarding the savings of these 
policyholders from the jeopardy in 
which such savings might be placed 
through confiscatory and other un- 
sound legislation, Mr. Geddes de- 
clared. 

“While the outstanding benefits life 
insurance has received from govern- 
mental supervision of insurance in 
this country are recognized and ap- 
preciated,” continued Mr. Geddes, “it 
is to be borne in mind that the powe) 
to do good carries with it the powe) 
to do harm. Statutory and depart- 
mental requirements imposed by au- 
thorities in different jurisdictions 
sometimes reach a point where the 
benefits derived are obviously not com- 
mensurate with the labor and ex- 
pense involved in complying with the 
requirements on the part of both the 
insurance companies and the super- 
vising authorities. ° 

“Life insurance companies are vital- 
ly interested in all forms of legisla- 
tion concerning debts and debtors be- 
cause they represent the largest and 
hence probably the most important 
body of creditors in the country. The 
legislation to which I have reference 
is not insurance legislation. It is not 
part of any insurance act. It has not 
been aimed at life insurance com- 
panies as such. Nevertheless, it has 
affected them no less vitally and im- 
portantly because it does not concern 
them exclusively.” 


Legal 
Statutory Provisions on 
Policy Loan Rate 
The legal aspects of life insurance 
company practice with regard to poli- 
cy loans were embodied in a compre- 
hensive address before the Associa- 


tion of Life Insurance Counsel, Hot 
Springs, Va., recently by T. A. Brad- 








Dieeet ..... 


shaw, assistant counsel, Provident 
Mutual Life. Particular emphasis 
was placed on a summary of statutory 
requirements as to rate of policy loan 
interest. 

“The usual ‘standard loan provi- 
sion statute’ does not state the rate 
of interest which may be charged on 
policy loans,” Mr. Bradshaw said, 
“but on the contrary merely states 
that the loan must be made ‘at a 
specified rate of interest.’ However, 
the statutes of Idaho, Massachusetts, 
Nebraska, New Mexico and Washing- 
ton provide that the interest shall be 
at a rate not exceeding 6 per cent per 
annum. And the recent amendment 
to the New York statute (Ch. 450 
Laws 1938) provides that the interest 
rate shall not exceed ‘4-8/10 per cent 
per annum if payable in advance or 
the equivalent effective rate if inter- 
est is otherwise payable.’ 

“And the statutes of Colorado, 
Rhode Island and Utah, having to do 
with automatic premium loans, speci- 
fy that the interest rate on such loans 
shall be 6 per cent, the Rhode Island 
statute stating that the interest shall 
be compounded, and the Colorado and 
Utah statutes stating that it shall be 
payable annually in advance. And a 
certain Louisiana statute (Act 62 of 
1908), while not fixing the maximum 
rate of interest on policy loans, may 
in effect be an indirect attempt to 
limit the rate, inasmuch as it purports 
to exempt from taxation such policy 
loans as bear interest not in excess 
of 5 per cent. 

“Provisions for the taking or charg- 
ng of interest in advance at the full 
ate specified in the policy have gen- 


erally been upheld by the courts.” 


Advertising 


Provident Mutual Employs 
New Working Plan 

The “Ten-a-Month” plan, a work- 
ng program devised by Vice-Presi- 
lent Wise of the Provident Mutual 
Life, was described before the recent 
Eastern Round Table of the Life Ad- 
vertisers Association by Nelson A. 
White, advertising manager of that 
company. In essence, the plan pro- 
vides that each month the agent will 
select his best prospects—men with 
whom he has prestige and who in 
turn will have confidence in him—and 
concentrate on selling them. 

Ten such names are to be selected 


each month, and if they are not sold 
that month he may not introduce 
them as new names under the plan 
but must call on them until they are 
either chosen or discarded. 

The Provident Mutual has gone in 
extensively for direct advertising 
which would be of maximum service 
to the agent in establishing and main- 
taining prestige with his immediate 





Nelson A. White 


clientele. It was felt by the company 
that direct advertising rather than 
magazine or newspaper advertising 
would be more effective for the ob- 
jectives in view. A direct mail manual 
is used by the company with sug- 
gested types of pre-approach letters. 
These may be processed at the home 
office and personalized by the signa- 
ture of the agent. 

Other suggested letters may be sent 
after the interview is concluded, to 
summarize sales points. The Provident 
Mutual, Mr. White explained, also 
uses monthly blotters, a calendar of 
prints and othe 
calendar cards, 


early American 
novelties such as 
memorandum books, bridge decks and 
scorers, etc., which are being used to 
advantage as name advertising. 
There is also a wide selection of 
booklets and leaflets for the prospect 
whose needs are well known by the 
agent. These are built around a defi- 
nite need or a definite policy. Inas- 
much as every piece of literature has 
a chance of missing its mark, the com- 
quarterly 
“Futures” to fill in 


pany also issues a new 
magazine called 


that gap 


Group Disability 


Federal Survey Indicates 


Need of Coverage 


The United States Public Health 
Service recently published a report of 
a national health inventory that was 
the most comprehensive and widest in 
scope ever taken in the nation, com- 
ments a recent issue of Equitable 
Agency Items. The facts brought out 
by the inventory are both startling 
and instructive, and in the solicita- 
tion of Group prospects several points 
are of value. The need for accident 
and sickness benefits is emphasized by 
the report which shows that: 

Every day approximately 6,000,000 
people in the United States are suffer- 
ing disability resulting from accident 
or illness. 


A Long Sick List 

During each year more than 22,000,- 
000 people are disabled for one week 
or longer. 

Furthermore, the portion of the 
population with an income of less than 
$1,000 per year (excluding those on 
relief) suffers twice as much disabil- 
ity as those in the higher-income 
brackets. The need of the lower-in- 
come groups for protection is best 
served, of course, by Group Accident 
and Health insurance. 

The value of Group Accidental 
Death and Dismemberment insurance 
is indicated by statistics showing that 
there are approximately 500,000 peo- 
ple who are blind in one or both eyes 
and about 200,000 who are dismem- 
bered. Not all of these losses to 700,- 
000 people can be attributed to acci- 
dents, but a great many of those 
affected who were not insured would 
have received benefits under a plan of 
Group Accidental Death and Dis- 
memberment insurance. 


One in Fifteen Hospitalized 

The report shows also that of the 
non-relief population earning less 
than $1,000 annually, a considerable 
percentege of those disabled by illness 
were hospitalized, with a still larger 
percentage of those in the higher- 
income classes. Approximately one 
out of every fifteen persons in the 
United States is hospitalized each 
year. 

These generalizations point out the 
need for a Complete Group Protec- 
tion program—comprising Group Life, 
Accident and Health, Accidental! 
Death and Dismemberment, and Hos- 
pitalization insurance—for employees. 
Such generalizations may be used to 
advantage in the _ solicitation for 
Group coverages. 
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NAMES 


IN HOME OFFICE 


COMPANY HAPPENINGS 


Louis H. Pink, New York state insurance superintendent, 
was guest speaker at a recent luncheon of the New York 
city branch of the Canada Life Assurance Co., Channing 
Davis, manager, presided over the meeting and introduced 
Mr. Pink, who explained the new savings bank life insur- 
ance plan. 

The Connecticut Mutual Life of Hartford reports paid 
production of $7,101,847 for May and $37,412,503 for the 
first five months. Insurence in force increased $1,086,821 
in May and $12,376,269 for the first five months, bringing 
the total up to $991,517,337, for an all-time high. 

Harold W. Hough, cashier of the A°tna Life Affiliated 
Companies, marked the end of forty years’ continuous 
service with these companies on Fridey, June 3. In 
addition to numerous congratulatory messages, Mr. Hough 
was presented forty roses, a pipe and a 21-jewel wrist 
watch by associates in his department. 

The agency force of the Philadelphia Life Insurance Co. 
is honoring President Clifton Maloney’s 66th birth anni- 
versary with a special campaign during June. Ninety- 
four agents and wives had President Maloney as their 
guest at a birthday dinner meeting at the Hotel Warwick 
in Philadelphia on Tuesday, June 7. This dinner marked 
the first stage of the President’s Campaign, and reports 
were received from various agencies that the total written 
business wes 10 per cent greater than at the same time 
during President’s Month last year. 

The Colonial Life Insurance Co. has announced plans 
for the annual convention of its field organization, to be 
held Sept. 13 to 16 at the Cavalier at Virginia Beach, 
Va. Members qualifying for attendance will board the 
S.S. Robert E. Lee of the Eastern Steamship Lines in New 
York on September 13 and sail to Norfolk, Va., from which 
point they will be conveyed by bus to the hotel. 

Continuing a remarkable record of gains in contrast to 
the nation-wide decline in insurance sales, the Illinois 
Bakers Life Assurance Co. of Monmouth, IIl., reports that 
its life sales in May increased 35 per cent over last year 
and for the first five months to dete are 38 per cent better 
than a year ago. May production was the largest of any 
month in nine years with the exception of March this 
year. 

The Common Pleas Court at Columbus has approved the 
plan entered into between the Ohio division of insurance 
and the All-States Life of Montgomery, Ala., for the 
reinsurance of the Federal Union Life of Cincinnati. The 
new arrangement becomes effective at once. 

At the concluding session of the annual agency conven- 
tion of the Massachusetts Mutual Life of Boston at the 
New Ocean House, Swampscott, Francis J. Van Strahlen, 
of San Francisco, was elected president of the egents’ 
association for the ensuing year. 

The ten leaders on the Bankers Life of Iowa honor roll 
for May were: J. M. Houw.ahan, San Frencisco; R. P. 
Tucker, Elgin; S. E. Connelly, Detroit; T. V. Brich, San 
Antonio; B. H. Demarest, Grand Rapids; R. A. Clough, 
St. Paul; F. E. Hoover, Chippewa Falls; P. C. Levitch, 
Tennessee; Floyd Smith, E] Paso, and W. L. Leevy, Fort 
Worth. 
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The western regional convention of the Lincoln National 
Life of Fort Wayne, Ind., is to be held this year June 
22, 23 and 24 at Coronado Beach, Calif. 

The annual agents convention of the Midland Life of 
Kansas City will be held August 25-27 at the Hotel Gal- 
vin, Galveston, Tex. 

The Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Co.'s 1938 series 
of regional conferences for the company’s leading pro- 
ducers opened last week. 








AS I LIVE 











HAT we live in an age in which the Tempo of Life 

has been speeded up, I em perfectly willing to admit, 
if it is granted that Tempo of Life refers to modern 
transportation facilities and not to life itself. Too 
many moderns appear to be inclined to overemphasize 
the results that can be cttributed to fast train sched- 
ules. If you get around to places where men congre- 
gate and allow one or more of their number to mount 
a platform, you are bound to hear a lot of thoughtful 
discourse on the speed of living today <¢s compared with 
yesterday and how, because of new conditions, it be- 
hooves the audience to be duly thankful and at the same 
time, get out and do something about it. It seems to 
me that the advantages of getting from one place to 
another are greatly exaggerated and that the effect of 
such movement is of slight influence upon fundamental 
human traits end living habits. People are pretty much 
the same everywhere and mankind is likely to associate 
with those of his own particular sphere of influence 
wherever he goes. Mathematically, it can be proved 
that ten times one equals ten, but the sum and substance 
of multiplying ten average human beings by one is one. 


HIS little essay on human behavior was prompted 

by reading some inane reminiscence by a couple of 
nationally known professional entertainers in which the 
theme was that audiences today are much smarter than 
they were ten years ago and thet at last* the comedians 
and serious people of the stage and screen can really 
cut loose and go to town. As an example of what he 
meant, the redio man recalled the early days of the 
radio when sound effects were serious and labored 
efforts to create a proper illusion. They would endeavor 
actually to match the sounds of a moving taxi cab when 
the script celled for that interlude, but on his own pro- 
gram the other night the players were discussing the 
impending ride one second and—zing!—there they were. 
That allowed him to observe to his audience that the 
radio is the only place where you can go fast in a taxi 
cab. “Ten years ago,” he said, “that would have been 
taboo.” I have no doubt but that the wit of the party 
interjected that it still should be, but that little incident 
illustrates the attitude of each succeeding decade. Now, 
I was a radio listener ten yezrs ago and I can assure 
the comedian that it would not have been taboo as 
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C. W. Klingman of San Antonio, southwest Texas man- 
ager of the Equitable Society, has appointed R. D. Sparks 
district agency manager at Austin. 

Robert M. Goodall, Jr., Birmingham, Ala., was leading 
ordinary producer of the Protective Life of Birmingham 
for the first quarter of 1938. He has been in the insur- 
ance business only about two years. 

Glen W. McCabe, Columbus, Ohio, has been appointed 
general agent for the Union Labor Life Insurance Co. 








By Frank Ellington 




















far as the audience was concerned. In spite of the fact 
that it does not sound funny in print, I know that it 
might as delivered by a good comic and I should have 
laughed inordinately if he had said something like that 
instead of burning out my dry batteries with a lot of 
taxi noise. The radio itself has advanced so far in a 
technical way and its use made so universal that I 
suspect that the entertainers themselves are beginning 
to catch up with their audiences. They have discovered 
that it isn’t necessary to “dumb it up” as so long was 
accepted gospel in the theater. You will note, if you 
have been persevering, that this litte classic is drifting 
around to a point where it could be twisted into a life 
insurance sales idea, because the enalogy between sell- 
ing life insurance and selling entertainment is not 
hard to establish. Both bills of goods are predicated on 
emotional appeal. 


UCH, in fact can be learned about audience re- 

action and customer appeal by reading Quentin 
Reynolds’ article on Adolph Menjou in the June 25 issue 
of Colliers. Menjou said he learned may valuable les- 
sons in pleasing his public when he worked under the 
direction of Charlie Chaplin several years ago. Chaplin, 
he said, had an unorthodox appreciation of audience 
intelligence. He had respect for people, and he im- 
pregnated Menjou with the same ideas. That the theory 
is sound is attested by the success both characters have 
enjoyed in their fie:'d. Menjou has turned down more 
than one hundred parts in the past five yezrs because 
he felt the customers would not care for them. You 
must have the sympathy of the audience in your work, 
even though the role may not be a sympathetic one, 
if that means anything. You must not make the mis- 
take of entagonizing them with a performance which 
makes light of their powers of perception. Menjou cer- 
tainly can offer a lesson to any life agent in the manner 
in which he appreciates the importance of good clothes. 
Even when he was broke and struggling for a start in 
pictures, he always man¢ ged to dress well. His spats 
and canes, and even the patterns he sports, are optional, 
but the idea of a “good front” still is one that few sales- 
men will care to quarrel with. 
: *Author claims Order of Something for not saying ‘‘at long 
ast.” 








AGENCY NEWS 


Thirteen Chicago brokers have received diplomas indi- 
cating that they have completed the work in connection 
with the fourth life study course by the Charles J. Zim- 
merman agency of the Connecticut Mutual. They are: 
William R. Alfini, A. R. Hempe, Jr., Carder Hall, Kellogg 
Gordon Junge, Robert C. King, Clarence A. Nelis, Herman 
Stein, John H. Walgren, Stephen J. Meloney, Howard R. 
McGillivary, Margaret R. Miller, Oscar M. Wein and Hugh 
W. Wolff. This was the thirty-ninth life insurance course 
for brokers that Mr. Zimmerman has conducted since 1931, 
at the time he was general agent at Newark, N. J. Out 
of these courses, 585 brokers have been graduated. 

Weekly production, consistently for a period of more 
than ten years, has been achieved by three members of 
the field force of the Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Leading the group, with 689 weeks of consecutive produc- 
tion—more than 13 years—is Cesare Maraccini, of the 
Standeford General Agency, Fresno, Calif. Second place 
is held by Miss Sara S. Royall, of the Garland General 
Agency of Virginia, with 663 weeks of production. W. W. 
Averett, Jr., also of the Garland Agency, is third with 
611 weeks. 

The Order of the Purpte Heart has been awarded by 
the United States War Department to Hugh B. Antrim, 
member of the Bankers Life of Iowa agency in Portland, 
Ore., in recognition of his meritorius war service in France, 
which won him a citation from the commanding general of 
the American Expeditionary Forces; he served zs First 
Sergeant of Company I, 29th Engineers. 

Meyer M. Goldstein, new general agent for the Connec- 
ticut Mutual Life in New York City, has made three new 
appointments to his agency. Louis B. Bloom will continue 
to devote his time to personal production, John H. Kayton 
becomes educational director and Rudolph J. Pickard be- 
comes a brokerage supervisor. 

F. J. Van Stralen, assistant general agent of the Cali- 
fornia Agency of the Massachusetts Mutual Life, was 
elected president of the company’s agents’ association, at 
the annual convention in Swampscott, Mass., June 6-7-8. 
Other officers chosen for the ensuing yezr are Tracy E. 
Evans, Cincinnati, first vice-president; George Liebkeman, 
Jr., Memphis, second vice-president; Fritz A. Lichtenberg, 
Columbus, secretary-treasurer. 

Willard Ewing, general agent for the Provident Mutual 
Life in Kansas City, received a handsome leather-bound 
book containing over one hundred letters of congratulation 
from his associates at a surprise dinner given in honor 
of his completion of twenty-five years of service. The 
dinner was held at the Bellerive Hotel in Kansas City 
on June 16. 

L. Porter Hendricks, associated with the James H. 
Cowles’ general agency of the Provident Mutuai Life at 
Los Angeles for the past four years, has been appointed 
personnel director for the egency and will have charge 
of the training of new agents. 

Fred Shuler, until recently in the Chicago office of the 
Aetna Life, has been transferred to Little Rock, Ark., as 
manager of the group department of the Gordon H. Camp- 
bell general agency for Arkansas and Louisiana. 
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STATE DEPARTMENTS 


Governor Frank F. Merriam has named Rex B. Good- 


cell, former Superior Court judge in San Bernardino 
County and later Collector of Internal Revenue in Los 
Angeles, as insurance commissioner of Californiz to suc- 


ceed Samuel L. Carpenter, Jr., resigned, the appointment 

to become effective July 15, when Mr. Carpenter leaves. 
The Nebraska Unemployment Compensation Commis- 

sion has adopted a ruling that calls for surveying all con- 

tracts of agents with life insurance companies to determine 

if the relationship of employer and employee exists. 

* 


JUDICIAL 


The Nebraska Supreme Court on June 10 affirmed the 
$191,300 judgment obtained in district court against Jack 
Matthews, president of the now defunct Cosmopolitan Old 
Line Life. 


This represents funds that the court says were 
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misapplied in that, although belonging to holders of thrift 
certificates of later maturity, they were paid on maturing 
certificates. Mr. Matthews acted in conjunction with other 
directors but was the only one sued. The others have 
agreed to contribute to the payment of any judgment 


obtained against him. 


COMPANY CHANGES 


The following twelve field assistants of the Travelers 
of Hartford life, accident and group departments, have 
been promoted to assistant managers of their respective 
offices: H. W. Swain at Buffa‘o, N. Y.; Albert L. Franklin 
at Jacksonville, Fla.; Albert G. Arneld at Wichita, Kan.; 
James T. Metz at Newark, N. J.; Charles R. Young at 
Oklahoma City, Okla.; T. R. Moore at Pittsburgh; P. E. 
Van Horn at Rochester, N. Y.; B. M. Stump at San Diego, 
Calif., and Dick Cleland at Toronto, Ont. The following 
have been promoted to group insur- 
ance assistants: C. H. Unger, Jr., at 
Chicago; R. A. Mahlstedt, Jr., at New 
York city, and W. W. Courtright at 
Philadelphia. 


Associations Conducting 


New Training Courses 

The 35 state associations affiliated 
with the National Association of Life 
Underwriters are this month sponsor- 
ing the first series of “Officers’ Train- 


ing Conferences,” designed to instruct 


local association leaders in adminis- 
tration work. 
Conceived by President O. Sam 


Cummings of Dallas, the conferences 
will led by faculties drawn from 
present and former state 
leaders and selected local representa- 
tives who have already had experience 
in official capacities. The leader of 
each meeting will be the retiring state 


be 
association 


president. 

All the major problems that will be 
met by local officials will be discussed 
at the Stress will be laid, 


UP $23,800,000 


meeting. 





RECOGNITION 


The clippings here reproduced have one thing 
in common. They all are visible bits of evidence 












of the recognition that is continually accorded 
Northwestern National Life of Minneapolis 
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= mentioning NWNL found every year in news- 
papers the country over and in leading maga- 
zines of national circulation, such as those 
whose identifying nameplates or covers are 
also shown. RESULT: Millions of men and 
f Truc Security women from coast to coast regularly read 


about NYNL or see it quoted in their news- 
papers and magazines. 
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for instance, such subjects as: 
planning interesting and helpful pro- 
grams; methods of securing max- 
imum attendance at meetings; a pro- 
gram of public education for the local 
community; sound financial plans and 
practical program of 
education ; 
and 
Panel discus- 
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L.A.A. Appointments 

Cyrus T. Steven, president of the 
Life Advertisers Association, has ap- 
pointed John H. McCarroll, advertis- 
ing manager of the Bankers Life and 
A. Seott Anderson, manager, service 
section, Equitable Life of Des Moines, 
as co-chairmen for the Mid-Western 
Round Table of the Life Advertisers 
Association. 
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ALONG CITY STREETS 
By DAVID PORTER 


Y a unanimous vote, Louis A. Cerf, Jr., manager for 

the Fidelity Mutual Life, was elected president of 
the Life Underwriters Assn. of New York City last 
week at the an- 
nual _ business 
meeting. By that 
ballot, the asso- 
ciation assured 
itself of a leader 
whonotonly 
knows his way 
around in the 
highly competi- 
tive field of per- 
sonal production 
but also brings a 
life insurance 
background that 
has equipped him 
for handling the 
live organization 
which has chosen 
him as its head. 
He spent ten 
years with his 
father’s Mutual 
Benefit agency, obtaining a keen insight into both pro- 
duction and management, five of those years being 
devoted to the direction of a branch office of the Cerf 
agency. In March, 1929, he joined the Fidelity Mutual 
as New York manager and has remained with that 
compeny since then. 


IGHLIGHTS of the annual meeting of the New York City 
ian underwriters included the accounting of the stewardship of 
the retiring president, Arthur V. Youngman, Mutual Benefit, who 
reported a net operating profit of $3,100 for the fiscal year; the 
presentation of two leather traveling bags to Elles M. Derby, who 
recently resigned after six years as executive secretary to become 
general manager of the Fifth Avenue Association; the election of 
Beatrice Jones, Equitable Society, as director, the first woman to 
serve on the board of directors of the association; the election as 
vice-presidents of the following—Diederich H. Ward, Union Cen- 
tral, administration; Horace H. Wilson, Equitable Society, public 
relations, and Benjamin Alk, Penn Mutual, education, with S. 
Samuel Wolfson, Berkshire, the new treasurer. 


SS array of life insurance production 
talent gathered recently at the Hotel Roosevelt 
when the New York metropolitan group of the Million 
Dollar Round Table held a dinner meeting, with Felix 
U. Levy, Penn Mutual, as cheirman. Ways and means 
of getting new business were discussed, plus a survey 
of the new Federal Revenue Act and the relationship 
of pension trusts to the current economic situation. In 
addition to Mr. Levy and his co-chairmen, John Clay- 
ton and Dana Clarke of the Mutual Benefit, the follow- 
ing “millionaires” gathered about the festive board 
Lloyd Bunting, Fred Goldstandt and Isador Hirschfeld 
of the Equitable; Thomas Carpenter and Eugene Klein 
of the Northwestern Mutue]; Julius Eisendrath, Guard- 
ian Life; Albert Hopkins, Penn Mutual; Howard Law- 
rence, Lincoln National, and Lester Rosen, Union 
Central. 


AGENCY NEWS—Cont. 


Important offices of civic and service character have 
been filled by the selection of many representatives of the 
Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co. At El Paso, Texés, 
A. E. Bruce, manager of the Schwentker-Bruce Agency, 
has been chosen as president of the Community Chest, 
while at Phoenix, Arizona, C. Wallace Pensington hzs been 
placed in a similar office. Erick Gebsen, of the Lake 
Charies, Louisiana, office of the Guy C. Lyman Generz] 
Agency, has been elected as president of the Rotary Club, 
and in San Francisco, Mrs. Jeanette Van Slyke is serving 
as chairman of the women’s division of the life under- 
writers association. Further honors have also come to 
Carroll C. Day, general agent at Oklahoma City, where 
he was again unanimously re-elected as president of the 
Better Business Bureau. 

Robert T. Bireley, who was promoted from cashier of 
the Howard C. Lawrence agency for the Lincoln National 
Life in Newark to manager of the life insurance depart- 
ment of the O’Connell & Salsbury agency for the company 
in New Brunswick, N. J., was tendered a dinner at the 
Upper Montclair Golf Club on June 13. 

The Abeles-Stevens Agency of Newark, N. J., has been 
appointed by the John Hancock Mutual Life as mortgage 
loan correspondent. The agency conducts a large real 
estate department and also has a well developed insurance 
department. 

Pat M. Ryan has been appointed a supervisor in the 
Mutual Benefit’s Los Angeles agency, according to an 
announcement by the Murrell Brothers, general agents. 

I. Abrams has been made general agent for the Colonial 
Life in Philadelphia, with headquarters in the Fidelity- 
Philadelphia Trust Co. Bldg. 

James A. Hood, Richmond, Va., has been appointed 
manager of the Union Central Life’s agency there, effec- 
tive June 1, succeeding Joseph C. Greenfield, resigned. 

Glenn Lewis, of Martinsville, Va., agent of the Con- 
tinental Life, has been promoted to superintendent at 
Roanoke, Va. 

The John Hancock Mutual Life of Boston hzs appointed 
G. A. Davenport as general agent at San Antonio, Tex. 

Mathew D. Breen has been appointed manzeger of the 
Albany agency of the Empire State Life. He has been 
identified with life insurance since 1910. 


ASSOCIATION ELECTIONS 


The Life Underwriters’ Association of the City of New 
York has elected the following officers: President, Louis 
A. Cerf, Jr.; administrative vice-president, Diederich H. 
Ward; public relations vice-president, Horece H. Wilson; 
educational vice-president, Benjamin Alk, and treasurer, 
S. Samuel Wolfson. 

New officers of the Chicago Association of Life Under- 
writers who were inducted into office at the annual meet- 
ing on June 16, are: President, Charles B. Stumes, Penn 
Mutual; first vice-president, L. Mortimer Buckley, C.L.U., 
Provident Mutual; second vice-president, A. W. Ormiston, 
Travelers; director for one year, E. C. Hintzpeter, Mutual 
Life of New York; directors for two years, James H. 
Brennan, Fidelity Mutual Life; Joe C. Caperton, State 
Mutual Life Assurance; Edwerd H. Dooling, Prudential; 
V. T. Eckert, New England Mutual; D. Miley Phipps, 
C.L.U., Northwestern Mutual, and Herman A. Zischke. 

The Hartford Life Underwriters’ Association in annual 
session on June 16 elected R. S. Jones, Harvey Z. Nourse 
and Franklin F. Pierce to be directors. The directors 
elected the following officers: President, Wilbur W. Harts- 
horn; first vice-president, Howard D. Wilcox; second vice- 
president, Robert H. Brainard, and secretary, Herbert G. 
Behan. 
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The Route to Profitable Sales 


People everywhere are interested in “security.” When shown how 
they can achieve security for themselves and their families 
through The Northwestern Mutual’s EXTRAORDINARY Life 
Plan, their interest is much more readily developed into buying 


action. 


Of direct and continual help to Northwestern Mutual under- 
writers as they capitalize on this buying interest is their com- 
plete, coordinated, and exclusive kit of personal sales and adver- 
tising equipment. Pre-call and personal build-up letters, inter- 
view and presentation forms, a visual selling manual, booklets 
and related aids, help Northwestern Mutual underwriters to 


improve their selling efficiency. 


At the approaching 62nd Annual Meeting of the Association 
of Agents in Milwaukee, July 25th, 26th and 27th, successful 
underwriters will describe the many ways in which they have 


put this material to profitable use during 1938. 





The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


Home Office — MILWAUKEE 








American National Holds 
Annual Agency Convention 


Governor James V. Allred voiced 
the theme of the annual agency con- 
vention of the American National In- 
surance Company, Galveston, when he 
quoted from William Travis’ second 
message from the Alamo in which the 
Texas leader said, “The spirits of my 
men are still high.” Facing certain 
death, the men under Travis set an 
example that has been an inspiration 
to men of the Lone Star state ever 
since and it was the concensus that 
everything will continue all right with 
business and with the nation as long 
as it can be reported that “spirits are 
still high.” 

The convention was opened with 
Clark W. Thompson, public relations 
counsel of the company, presiding. On 
the speakers rostrum were: W. L. 
Moody, Jr., founder of the American 
National; W. L. Moody III, vice-presi- 
dent; W. J. Shaw, vice-president and 
secretary; B. Werkenthin, vice-presi- 
dent; F. B. Markle, vice-president; 
Frank S. Anderson, general counsel; 
KE. A. Rees, manager of the indus- 
trial department; G. S. McCarter, 
superintendent of agencies, ordinary 
department; E. C. Pollard, division 
superintendent, industrial department, 
Lubbock; A. A. Hendricks, branch 
manager, ordinary department, Port- 
land, Ore.; David O. Stohl, Phoenix, 
branch manager, ordinary department, 
and K. I. Fosdick, treasurer. 

Gov. Allred praised W. L. Moody, 
Jr. as a citizen and a business execu- 
tive. Mr. Moody was acclaimed 
warmly when he was _ introduced. 
Other officers of the company were 
introduced following Gov. Allred’s ad- 
dress and were among the speakers. 


C. E. Gauss Receiver 
For Two Companies 

Judge Leland W. Carr, of Ingham 
County Circuit Court at Lansing, 
Mich., has recently appointed Charles 
E. Gauss, Michigan insurance com- 
missioner, as receiver for two life in- 
surance companies. Following the 
court’s decision that the American 
Life Insurance Co. of Detroit was in- 
solvent, Commissioner Gauss was 
made temporary receiver and in turn 
appointed as deputy receivers Horace 
B. Corell, first deputy insurance com- 
missioner, and Thomas M. Heuss, of 
Detroit, a director of the company. 

The second company is the Roman 
Standard Life Insurance Co. of Man- 
istee, Mich., which Judge Carr has 
ordered dissolved following a period 
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THIS WESTERN WORLD 
By W. EUGENE ROESCH 


VERY now and then there is renewed agitation in 

some quarters for a revision of the mortality tables 
now in use by life insurance companies in the United 
States. When the discussion becomes audible, it reaches 
the ears of members of the public (too often, alas, via 
the route of racket publications), and a general feeling 
results among the listening policyholders that revised 
mortality tables would mean lower premiums. I believe 
that—regardless of the need, or lack of it, for new mor- 
tality tables—the public should not be permitted to labor 
under a misapprehension. It should be made abundantly 
clear to policyholders and prospects that even if a revi- 
sion of mortality tables should come about, they would 
pay as much for their insurance as they do now, and, 
in fact, might pay more at some levels. I hold it a duty 
of agents to convey that truth strongly, lest, by failing 
to do so, they encourage a public attitude which is now 
on the offensive. It is obvious that the field forces are 
on the defensive as regards the whole problem, since 
they are the ones who must answer questions and pow 
oil on the waters. 


ISCUSSION with many life insurance company pres!- 
D dents all over the country on this subject of mor- 
tality tables has convinced me that the main advantage 
in bringing the matter up for consideretion (if that eve: 
be done) would lay in the uncovering of collateral and 
associated items which probably would result. That the 
return to policyholders in any form—via premiums 0: 
via surrender values—would be materially changed, ] 
do not believe, and I consider that I have excellent opinion 
on my side in that. That the companies are now using 
the profit from actual vs. expected mortality to offset 
heavy losses from loadings is apparent. This would in- 
dicate that, if the companies are to get off the defensive 
as far as the public is concerned, there must be an ad- 
justment of loading items. Probably loadings should be 
larger at younger ages. Probably, also, a separate table 
for extended insurance, on a different basis entirely, may 
be desirable. In any event, it is the discussion of prob- 
lems and considerations like this which is needed in the 
business and which a study of possible changes in mor- 
tality tables would bring out. The points of divergence 
as between participating and non-participating life in- 
surance companies might be more nearly resolved through 
roundtable meetings on the whole subject at which ideas 
and opinions could be aired freely. It is my conviction 
that sessions behind locked doors—with no chance of 
quoted rumors or “leaks” until a definite stand had been 
errived at—would hear some extraordinary dissatisfac- 
tion expressed with “things as they are.” 


* x ve 


HE mere consideration of a new mortality table would 

force companies to review the entire level of cash 
values, as well as the bases upon which they are predi- 
eated. Thet might create a good-sized ripple on the mill- 
pond, but it might be worth while. Don’t misunderstand 
me. I am not saying that we should have a new mor- 
tality table. I am merely asserting that we should be 
willing to examine the factors that such a move would 
bring to the surface. Furthermore, I think those factors 
should be examined primarily with a view to the effect 
upon the public on the one hand, and the effect upon life 
insurance attitude toward the public on the other. 

















UNCLE SAM GETS IN | 


When heat waves dance above the softening 
asphalt, agents long to rest their burning feet— 
willing to take the consequences of inactivity. 


Fidelity agents have found that the faithful post- 
men of Uncle Sam will take the long hot trip to 
many addresses in one day. So they use the 
Fideli:y lead service to develop interested pros- 
pects, thus conserving time and energy without 
incurring the Great American Summer Slump. 


The lead service, twenty-two years old, has pro- 
duced nearly half a million leads. It works well 


in summer. 


vi DELITY MUTUAL LIFE | 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA | 
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The Home Life Insurance Company 


of America 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for 
life insurance. Modern policies are issued, on both Indus- 
trial and Ordinary plans, from birth to 64 next birthday. 


A policy for every Purse and Purpose 
Basil S. Walsh Bernard L. Connor John J. Gallagher 











| PRESIDENT SECRETARY TREASURER 
Independence Square Philadelphia, Penna. 

















An Exceptional Opportunity 


For Texas Agents 
Direct Agency Contracts Low Cost 


High Commissions Non-Medical 
Very Liberal Renewals Child-Forms : 
Splendid Territory Modern Policies 


Pioneer Legal Reserve Company of the Southwest 


Texas Life Insurance Company 


Write Today. Wm. D. Mayfield, V.-Pres. Waco, Texas 





























MISSOURI INSURANCE COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


CAPITAL FULLY PAID $200,000.00 








Admitted Assets December 31, 1936 $845,166.94 
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Rifle-Range Psychology 
In Selling 
By Tracy E, Davis, Atlanta 

I doubt if it is necessary for me to 
go back and point out the analogy 
between the rifle range and the life 
insurance business, but the temptation 
great, the similarity is too 
marked. To begin with the marks are 
ours to choose. If we have- the temer- 
ity to shoot a hard course right off 
the bat, well, it’s our little red wagon. 
If we wish to work our way along, 
that too is satisfactory; but the point 
is we choose our own course. Getting 
down to terms, we may elect to be 
among the 100 leaders, or choose to be 
on the consecutive spotlight, or deter- 
mine to be on the conservative weekly 
production list; or we may map out 


is too 


a course entirely our own. 

The success or the failure of our 
attainment of these marks is the gage 
of our abilities. Mind you, I said the 
“gage of our abilities’ and not “our 
abilities.” We all have far more abil- 
ity than we normally show but the 
world doesn’t know it. At times, of 
course, we shine with a very brilliant, 
and, for us, a very unusual lustre. 
But we don’t do it all the time, and, as 
a consequence, those occasions are re- 
ferred to as the times when we were 
selling “over our heads,” or when we 
were “hot.” But were 
heads as far as ability goes? We most 
certainly were not! But we were over 


we over our 


our ambitions. 

When we elect to be the 
secutive spotlight, we harness ambi- 
tion to our cart of ability. Should we 
elect to set a goal of, say $50,000 per 
month, we would hitch up a stronger 
ambition to the selfsame cart. And 
this procedure could be continued up- 
until the law of 
diminishing returns would step in. 
Thereafter the higher the ambitions 
the less result by comparison with the 
mark shot at, for I maintain our abil- 
are a or constant 
quantity. I will agree that the more 
the cart is used the better it will run 


on con- 


ward indefinitely 


ities more less 


V—> Plan Security 





There’s no bite 
taken out of your 
apple at Central 
States Life . . . 


ALL YOU EARN 
IS YOURS! 


No superficial 
middleman shares 
in the profit of 
your labor... 


WHY NOT WRITE 


J. DeWitt Mills, Vice-Pres., 
for complete information. 
Good territory available in 
Mo., Ark., Okla., Texas, 
Nebr., Colo., Utah, Wyo., 
Calif. and Florida. 


Centra States 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
ST.LOUIS.MO, ALFRED FAIRBANK, PRES. 














but, except in the case of a genius, no 
one’s physical and mental qualifica- 
tions can keep pace with his heart’s 


desires, and, after all, that is my in- 
terpretation of ambition. 

Moreover, I do not advocate the set- 
ting of a goal so high that one should 
forego the everyday pleasures of life 
in its attainment. I think that there 
are two targets which are necessary 
marks for every man. A business tar- 
get of such a size that its achievement 
would mean freedom from financial 
worry, and a personal target of self- 
development which, upon attainment, 
would make of us and our families ex- 
cellent and cultured citizens in all the 
best sense of that much abused word. 

I sometimes think that that latter 
goal is far harder than the former and 
we unwittingly make it so. We listen 
to the radio when the program really 
bores us; we go to the movies regard- 
less of what the program; we 
sit around in aimless conversation 
when at heart we are not in the least 
interested. Now the radio, the movies, 
and particularly conversation are all 
fine in their proper time and place. 
But we don’t discriminate. Of course 
we discriminate between the bad and 
the good but we must sift further 
than that. We haven’t time for all the 
good, so why not choose the best. 


is on 


Monarch Life in New 
Home Office Building 
The Monarch Life Insurance Com- 
recently 
office 


invited 


pany of Springfield, Mass., 
its splendid home 
than 1700 
Numerous floral pieces from 
banks, 


opened new 
building to more 
guests. 
other 
merchants, industries and 


companies, 
friends of 


insurance 


the company were scattered through- 
out the building and music was sup- 
plied by a four-piece orchestra. 
Guide service was furnished by 
fourteen young employees, who kept 
the visitors moving in a planned route 
to cover all the building. 
Refreshments were served all visitors 
in the auditorium the flag- 
stoned terrace under a huge elm tre¢ 
in the rear of the building. Leading 
executives of the 
hand in their respective offices to ex- 


parts of 


and on 


company were on 


tend personal greetings. 


through—— 


SUN LIFE OF CANADA: 
ii. 


{MM 


FE ASSURANCE 
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ASSOCIATION ELECTIONS 


At the annual meeting of the Life Insurance General 


] BUSINESS IN BRIEF 


{to 


Id Agents and Mzenagers Association of Northern New Jer- 
fe AM sey, Ernest C. Hoy, manager of the Newark division of the 
re By WINTHROP A. H LIN Sun Life of Canada, was elected president. Other officers 


¥y elected are: Thomas E. Hartmann, vice-president and 


“ Frank M. Minninger, Jr., secretary-treasurer (re-e:ected). 
it HE gavel that banged in the House of Representa- V. T. Motschenbacher, manager of the Sun Life in San 
a] tives at 9.09 on the night of June 16 might or might Francisco, was recently elected president of the San 
f not have been the signal for which business had been Francisco Life Underwriters’ Association. Arthur K. 
.. waiting in order to stage its long-pending surge upward. Deutsch, F. J. Van Stralen and Gerald F. McKenna were 
[- In any event, after 420 days of stormy debate, the elected vice-presidents. Robert C. Glassman was named 
e Seventy-Fifth Congress of the United States was de- secretary-treasurer. 

clared officially ended, after it had appropriated $21,656,- The Life Underwriters’ Association of Los Angeles has 
r 174,000, of which $5,691,000,000 was earmarked for elected these officers: President, Henry J. Mosler; vice- 
d recovery and relief. Highlights of this final session were president, Leon J. Soper; second vice-president, Paul Nelf, 
n the defeat of the President’s reorganization measure and end treasurer, Charles E. Cleeton. 
V some of his tax proposals, while important legislation The Lancaster (Pa.) Life Underwriters’ Association on 
- enacted included the following bills .. . wages and hours, June 7 elected E. G. Boyer president, LeRoy Breneman, 
e work relief and public works, naval expansion, flood vice-president; L. Kent Babcock, Jr., secretary, and E. H. 
n control, aviation, agriculture, monopoly, and taxation. Zellers, treasurer. 
t Chief among the problems left unsettled, however, was Jeff Gros, State Mutual Life of Worcester, Mass., was 
, the financiel plight of the $26,000,000,000 railroad in- elected president of the Memphis (Tenn.) Life Managers’ 
] dustry. Legislation which would have liberalized R.F.C. Association, to succeed Bolling Sibley, who becomes a 

loans to the hard-hit carriers was thrown overboard in member of the board of directors. Other officers are W. 
, the mad rush to adjourn, with the probable result that lr. Buckner, New York Life, vice-president, and Lewis 
l a specie] session will be called later in the year to cope Callow, General American Life, secretzry-treasurer. 


At the annual meeting of directors of the Ohio Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters in Columbus Vernon Kroehle 
N immediate offensive against the depression will was elected presitent. VangEeees. aap ay Se 
dolph, Joseph W. Ray, Raymond E. Kennedy, Merle H. 


launched by the Administration, according t« Paul W ii na sr og ‘ 
. . . rtz ¢ 2 . Skipper. oye évis is secretary- 
pledges given last Sunday by spokesmen for five govern- Mertz and - ppe y ee ee ee : 


ment agencies charged with distributing $4,177,000,000 
of the funds just provided by Congress for priming th¢ 


’ with this problem. 


treasurer. 

Underwriters from three southwestern Iowa counties 
have organized a chapter of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters at Shenandozh, Iowa. Officers are: 
Fioyd S. Young, president; Ben A. Brower, secretary- 
treasurer; Russell Laird, first vice-president, and George 
Mace, second vice-president. 

Officers for the coming year were elected by the Life 
Underwriters’ Association of St. Louis at its annual meet- 
ing as follows: President, Frenk Vesser; first vice-presi- 


economic pump. 

Each of the group is ready to start his portion of the 
spending drive as soon as the President’s signature on 
the new legislation makes the funds available, and the 
noney will be spent on public works, loans and grants, 
housing, financing, flood control and related projects. 


» ~ 


* YMPOSITE average security prices in the week dent, W. Scott Smith; second vice-president, Fred T. Rench. 

ended June 11 and June 18, 1938, according to the F. B. McTigue, Northwestern Mutual Life, has been 

New York Herald Tribune, closed on the New York elected president of the Fort Dodge (Iowa) Life Under- 

Stock Exchange as follows: writers’ Association. H. G. Durian was named vice-presi- 
—— Juee 28 dent and Miss Jeanette Ritchie, secretary-treasurer. 


The Little Rock (Ark.) Life Underwriters Association 


Monday Saturday Monday Saturday - ; / : : 
elected the following officers at its annual meeting re- 


70 industrials 27.7 128.08 27.30 127.86 . . , : 
29 . , 17 1° 17.07 . - 16 sa cently: President, C. E. Lowry; vice-president, Ransom 
) a re Se ’ yb: b.¢ 
100 | 4.5 af st pee - Pe 14 Jackson, and secretary-treasurer, Stanley Falk. 
stocks . 94.53 94.738 94.1: 94, a . ‘ thy ‘ ‘ 
a — deygre ‘ B4 wage Officers of the Laurel (Miss.) Life Underwriters’ Asso- 
30 bonds ..... 81.74 81.27 80.95 79.55 


ciatign were all re-elected as follows: President, H. E. 
Burrows; vice-president, Schuyler Bissell, and secretary- 
treasurer, R. R. Darby. 

The Durham, N. C., Life Underwriters Association re- 


A’ EWHAT brighter outlook is presented for the 
cently re-elected its retiring officers and decided to hold 


steel industry, according to The Iron Age, with 
June business running slightly ahead of May for some 
producers and with steel ingot production in the United 
States up a point to 26 per cent of capacity. Prospects 
for structural business are better, the automotive in- 


its annual picnic in July. 

The Harrisburg, Pz., Association of Life Underwriters 
on June 14 elected Robert R. Burtner, Bankers Life of 
Nebraska, president for the coming year. 

Barton Green, New England Mutual Life, has been 
elected president of the Lincoln (Neb.) Life Underwriters 


dustry is planning to operate most of the summer, and 
steel sellers report a more diversified demand. 


rate Association; Howard Doty is vice-president and Herbert 
OTTON futures continued their upward trend last Gish, secretary-treasurer. 
C week, gaining 24-27 points. Wheat prices on the The Fort Wayne (Ind.) Association of Life Underwriters 
Chicago Board of Trade succumbed to hedging pressure elected the following officers at its annual meeting re- 
and closed the week off 2 cents a bushel from the previous cently: President, John D. Haynes; vice-president, Hollis 
week; rye sold off 1 to 1% cents, while corn and oats L. Logue; secretary, Mrs. Edwina Getty, and treasurer, 
showed but slight changes. Paul Southern. 
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ADVANCED BY GREAT WEST LIFE 











The board of directors of the Great West Life recentl; announced three important executive promotions. 
H. W. Manning was appointed joint general manager; F. D. MacCharles became joint general manager and 
actuary, and H. A. D. Baker assumed the duties of as:istant general manager and superintendent of agencies. 
They are shown above in the order named. 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 

The thirty-five state associations affiliated with the 
National Association of Life Underwriters are this month 
sponsoring the first series of “officers’ training confer- 
ences,” designed to instruct local association leaders in 
administration work. 

A. Seott Anderson and John H. McCarroll, both of Des 
Moines, will serve as co-chairmen of the one-day session 
of the Life Advertisers Association’s North-Central Round 
Table in Chicago, July 22, at the Palmer House. 

The final executive committee meeting of the Life 
Underwriters Association of Northern New Jersey wi:! be 
held June 23, at the Down Town Club, Newark. Commit- 
tee chairmen will report on activities for the year. The 
annual election of officers will be held June 25. 

J. Harry Wood, manager of generel agencies at the 
home office of the John Hancock Mutual Life of Boston, 
was the speaker at the June luncheon of the Boston Life 
Underwriters’ Association. He spoke on the theme “Capi- 
talizing on the Experience of Others.” 

The annual meeting of the Life Underwriters Associz- 
tion of Kansas City, which was scheduled for June 24, has 
been postponed until later in the month. 

The Utah Life Managers’ Association elected the fol- 
lowing officers at its annual meeting at Salt Lake City 
recently: President, Joseph T. Butler; vice-president, 
Virgil H. Smith, and secretary-treasurer, Nephi L. Morris. 

The Life Underwriters’ Association of Tyler, Tex., held 
a meeting on June 11 and elected the following officers: 
Clyde C. Warfield, president; C. Graham Smith, secretary- 
treasurer. 

The Life Underwriters’ Association of Concord, N. C., 
on June 8 elected A. P. Weaver as president; Henry Med- 
lin, vice-president and Perry Hudson, secretary-treasurer. 

The New Hampshire Association of Life Underwriters 
recently elected officers as follows: President, Guy Foster; 
vice-president, Arthur Mills, and _ secretary-treasurer, 
Floyd Moss. 

Charles A. Kuttler, manager of the National Life of Ver- 
mont, has been elected president of the Davenport Asso- 
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ciation of Life Underwriters. Other officers elected are: 
J. J. Hilbe, first vice-president; C.iff A. Connor, secretary; 
John A. Cosgrove, treasurer, and Paul C. Otto, state 
committeeman. 


DEATHS 

Thomes P. August, for thirty-five years with the Trav- 
elers at its New York office, for most of which time he 
was the registrar of the company. 

E. M. Somerville, 67, general agent of the Penn Mutual 
Life at Kansas City, Mo. 

R. C. Evans, 44, manager of the Chettanooga, Tenn., 
agency of the Shenandoah Life of Roanoke, Va. 

J. E. MclIlwane, for twenty-six years located in Char- 
lotte, N. C., as district manager of the Guardian Life for 
North and South Carolina. 

Harvey W. Merriman, 56, agent of the General Amer- 
ican Life at Elyria, Ohio. 

Harold Dyrenforth, prominent Chicago life underwriter 
for mény years. 


AGENCY NEWS 

Arthur P. Barringer, who has been with the Frank C. 
Pierson agency of the Prudential at Pittsburgh, has been 
appointed assistant manager of the Roger Q. Milstead 
agency of the company at Cincinnati. 

Walter G. Elder has been appointed general agent of 
the Minnesota Mutual Life at San Francisco. 

The Equitable Life Assurance Society of New York has 
opened its third general agency in Los Angeles, with Cecil 
Frankel as general agent. 


GROUP INSURANCE 


The Battle Creek Bread Wrapping Machine Co. of Battle 
Creek, Mich., has added accidental death and dismember- 
ment protection to benefits already in force under its group 
program. The entire cost of the new insurance will be 
borne by the employer. The Metropolitan Life underwrites 
the program. 





WAY DOWN EAST 


By TOM EAGAN 


VERY now and then I get a chance to scan the pages 

of the “United States Investor.” It’s a Boston weekly 
that circulates principally among banks and stock houses. 
Each issue carries an insurance section that is always 
interesting. Reading the pages has a decided advantage 
since it is written by a non insurance man for readers 
outside the insurance field. 


¥ a recent issue I came across some comment on the con- 
tents of critical life insurance pamphlets and books 
that seems to me to have a clarity and simpleness that are 
lacking in similar comment in the insurance journals. It 
is in no sense a defense of life insurance companies, or 
rather their practices, but it is an elementary explanation 
that rings true. The author takes up the highly touted 
one year renewable term idea and has this to say, after 
reading the advice in a critical book. 


found in this everchanging world of ours. . . . Nice in the- 
ory, but in practice, the plan has definite shortcomings. 
In fact the scheme is highly impractical and would not 
bring about satisfactory results because of the uncertainty 
as to what rate of return you could obtain on your sav- 
ings account over any given period. Anyone who dared 
forecast more than a few months ahead would indeed 
be a hardy individual. In the first place, because of the 
increasing cost each year, the plan (renewable term) 
of extending such type of policy into the higher age limits 
was not satisfactory to the policyholder. Few of us like 
to be reminded that we are growing older and have it 
emphasized with a demand for a higher premium on each 
renewal date. In the second place the plan was also 
unsatisfactory to the life insurance companies because of 
the tendency for the good lives to drop out (owing to the 
increased cost each year) and the impaired lives to 
hold on.” 


AKING up the myth of reserve forfeiture when the 
ae terminates by death the author asks, “Is there 
any truth in that statement?” And he answers himself, 
“Not a shred.” He continues, “You must bear in mind that 
Ordinary or whole life insurance was devised to meet the 
natural objection to the steadily increasing premium as 
the policyholder grows older.” He then gives a simple 


© explanation of what is the reserve and how it is accumu- 
lated by the company for the sole benefit of the policy- 
Mt LL perfectly sound mathematics, to be sure, but holder. I was glad to read the article entitled, “Are we 


what the reader must remember is that the situa- 
tion portrayed therein assumes ideal conditions not always 


, 


buying our life insurance intelligently?’ 
gets a wide distribution. 


I hope that it 








WEEKLY INVESTMENTS OF LIFE COMPANIES 





Companies reporting: Aetna Life, American United, American Life, Franklin Life, General American, Guardian 
Bankers Life of Iowa, Bankers Life Ins. Co. of Neb., Busi- Life of America, Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, Lincoln 
ness Men’s Assurance, California-Western States Life, National, Mutual Benefit, National L. & A., Northwestern 
Connecticut General, Connecticut Mutual, Continental Mutual and the Phoenix Mutual Life Ins. Co. 








Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent 
Invested to Invested to Invested to Invested to 
Week Total Week Total Week Total Week Total 
Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- 
Leans June 5 ment June 12 ment May 22 ment May 298 ment 
On Farm Property.......-..+-++-+e+0+: $410,509 4.74 $392,467 5.08 $414,953 5.05 $596,139 8.16 
On Dwellings and Business Property. ... 1,715,417 19.80 1,398,921 18.13 1,196,269 14.55 3,527,288 48.27 
Total ......... eee eeeceeesecceces $2,125,926 24.54 $1,791,388 "23.21 $1,611,222 19.60 $4,123,427 56.43 
Railroad Securities 
PE ccrasnanee : covccecescocoses $25,000 .29 $7,183 09 $5,000 Cicc- . > eee 
SD. dsvevacwsdes iW<weCeushengeteaek..§  aheeoe Mas ng ; cccume” ) '° age. eee 
WEED: sausacces psandseeekaceasae $25,000 29 j $7,183 .09 $5,000 me -: > aun 
Public Utility Securities 
PE sccnsentaee Divnigiecnars errr $1,961,638 22.65 $4,354,331 56.42 $278,973 3.39 $191,388 2.62 
a Eracdahbebusewunteits ne Ie aa 4,200 .06 a eas << sonbee - 
WEEE caccncsedcecees ee See $1,961,638 22.65 $4,358,531 56.48 $278,973 3.39 $191,388 2.62 
Government Securities 
U. S. Government Bonds............... $4,236,875 48.92 ae ; ae $5,252,500 63.91 $2,472,903 33.85 
CE CEE caccbenesoeecnisecesas wea —. i smeen oa weal 0) . ann ant 175,000 2.40 
Bonds of Other Foreign Governments... — ...... ieee oe oc © yumaeeeth © > agai. le sien 
State, County, Municipal............... 297,656 3.44 962,007 12.47 184,864 2.25 304,302 4.16 
a $4,534,531 «52.36 $962,007 «12.47 "$5,487,364 66.16 $2,952,205 40.41 
Miscellaneous Securities 
NE Aha ah the teen at bew ae eteeS amie ae 14,000 .16 $558,000 7.23 $877,891 10.68 $32,948 45 
DE WAcdceesens Ny ee eee eee Senay knee 40,000 52 8,77 -ll 6,750 09 
NS er ees $14,000 =—S>_.16 $598,000 7.75 $886,661 10.79 $39,698 BA 
Recapitulation a 
a ser, pese.edeesdh6basssbeneas $6,535,169 75.45 $5,881,521 76.22 $6,599,228 80.29 $3,176,541 43.48 
Dy 60660646060 Sebéphveheusssseusee  .. ania - 44,200 57 770 ll 6,750 09 
BO ccc cccwcessoveses sttntedaueesen 2,125,926 24.55 $1,791,388 23.21 1,611,222 19.60 4,123,427 56.43 
IONE ON "$8,661,095 100.00 $7,717,109 100.00 $8,219,220 100.00 $7,306,718 100.00 








+Mortgage corporation bonds. 
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With The Editors 


Exacting Requirements 


i. connection with the day’s 
somewhat hectic agitation for 
a central bureau of public rela- 
tions for the life insurance busi- 
ness, we feel that the industry 
might take into consideration 
the fact that it already enjoys 
what is known as a “good 
press.” Admittedly uncoordi- 
nated though its efforts may be, 
and too limited in scope as such 
efforts undoubtedly are, it still 
remains that a considerable vol- 
ume of high class life insurance 
propaganda finds its way into 
the columns of the better news- 
papers and national magazines. 
Without dreaming of opposing 
such a forward step as would be 
exemplified by a properly con- 
ceived and soundly operated 
central bureau of public rela- 
tions, it might be apropos to 
point out that the friendly re- 
ception now accorded such life 
insurance news and informative 
data as is sent to the press is so 
received merely because it does 
not come from a central bureau. 
Bureaus, the press of the nation 
long since discovered, have a 
way about them. They lay things 
end to end, causing them to 
reach three times around the 
earth and they stack them one 
upon the other until they pierce 
the stratosphere, and the result 
has been that larger waste bas- 
kets have been required. 

The life insurance business 
possesses a peculiar individual- 
ity, unmatched by any other. It 
is institutional in the most dig- 
nified interpretation of the term; 


it is intimate to a degree, entering 
into the daily lives of millions 
and it is a financial tool of rec- 
ognized necessity in the business 
life of the nation. Its publicity 
demands understanding, appre- 
ciation and sympathetic han- 
dling beyond the capacity of the 
lay interpretation of this func- 
tion. The National Committee 
on Life Insurance Education 
gave evidence of the manner of 
effort which would be required 
in the Annual Message cam- 
paign for 1938 and a central bu- 
reau enlarging and extending 
just such work probably will 
eventually come into existence. 
Conducted along the lines this 
committee has established, and 
avoiding a commercialized tone, 
a permanent public relations 
body should prove of great value 
to the industry. It might also be 
offered, in passing, that much of 
the transient criticism directed 
at life insurance is far better 
ignored than answered. Life in- 
surance leaders have long recog- 
nized this and the steady 
advancement of the business in 
the esteem and confidence of 
the American public gives am- 
ple evidence that except in iso- 
lated instances the business is 
well advised to avoid any move 
which might suggest the need of 
a “defense.” Certainly the busi- 
ness should never place itself 
open to the familiar and favored 
paraphrasing of Shakespeare by 
editorial writers, “Methinks he 
doth protest too much.” 
Pending the consummation of 
the public relations ideal, it will 


be well for the agents of the 
country to heed the advice of 
Roger B. Hull, managing direc- 
tor and general counsel of the 
National Association of Life 
Underwriters, given to the mem- 
bers of three New England asso- 
ciations this week; advice, 
incidentally, which ties in ex- 
actly with that offered to the 
life insurance advertising men 
at a recent meeting by T. L. 
Kane, of The Spectator. Mr. 
Kane suggested to the life ad- 
vertisers that their current best 
opportunity to reach the public 
with institutional advertising 
was through their own agents, 
utilizing the pages of the trade 
press to supplement company 
literature. Roger B. Hull de- 
clares: “If the life underwriters 
of America will realize that they 
are the public relations officers 
of the companies they represent, 
they can go a long way toward 
building public confidence in 
life insurance and refuting the 
claims of critics and scandal 
mongers.” He was equally well 
grounded in his declaration that 
the great majority of Americans 
still believe in life insurance 
and in his reminder that an efh- 
cient performance of his ac- 
cepted duties by each of the 
many thousands of competent 
life agents will do much to fos- 
ter and build upon the conf- 
dence already established. 

With or without coordinated 
publicity assistance from the 
home office, the agent will con- 
tinue to be the company’s best, 
or worst, advertisement. 
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Dependable Service 


HE STATE LIFE of Indiana is a purely 
mutual, old-line, legal reserve Com- 
pany in its forty-fourth year of depend- 
able service. . . . Has paid over $116,000,- 
000 to policyholders and beneficiaries, 





A Great Reliance 


Someone has pointed out that our life on 
this earth, in comparison with time, is very 
brief. We come to realize that there is 
much to do and little time in which to do 
it. Many men die with plans uncompleted, 





and many others are prevented by physical 











and in addition holds assets of over age : ! 
| $51,600,000 for their benefit... .Issuesa | impairment from working out their plans. 
e range of policies from ages one day | Life insurance, therefore, has become a 
to sixty-five years, including Juvenile, | great reliance, for it underwrites a man’s 

| Educational Fund, Family Income, Salary | future—his meas gamble. Fe pani have 
| Gieitmennen Retioament tucasss. wel the highest ambitions, the best intentions, 
| other up-to-date forme Agency op- | and lay what he considers fool-proof 
| portunities with complete training and | _ eer death pag a destroy 
| service facilities for those qualified. SS Se a ee ee 
usually wealthy, he must rely upon life 


insurance. 


MassachusetyMatual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
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| STATE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Indianapolis 
Indiana 


Forty-fourth Year Purely Mutual 


Bertrand J. Perry, President 









































Established 1865 by David Parks Fackler 
Edward B. Fackler Rebert D. Holran 


FACKLER & COMPANY 


WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Ine. 


Consulting Actuaries 


MILES M. DAWSON & SON 








CONSULTING 
ACTUARIES Cc lting Actuarie 
sagen liga 90 John Street, New York 
500—Sth Ave.—at 42nd Street es ee nny pate 
NEW YORK © WEST 4oTH STREET NEW YORE Telephone BEeckman 3-6799 























Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 


T. C. RAFFERTY 
Consulting Actuary 


FRANK J. HAIGHT, President Actuarial, Agency and 
Management Problems 


INDIANAPOLIS 915 Olive St. St. Louis, Mo. 


OMAHA Telephone Chestnut 1437 


GEORGE B. BUCK 
ACTUARY 


Specializing in Employees’ 
Benefit and Pension Funds 
NEW YORK 





150 NASSAU ST. 





























ALEXANDER C. GOOD 


Consulting Actuary 


DONALD F. CAMPBELL 
DONALD F. CAMPBELL, JR. 


Consulting Actuaries 
160 No. LA SALLE ST. 


Telephone State 1336 
CHICAGO 


WOODWARD, RYAN, SHARP 
and DAVIS 


Consulting Actuaries 


90 John Street, New York 


Telephone BEekman 3-5656 


615 Central Trust Bldg. 
JEFFERSON CITY, MO. 
Central Missouri Trust Co. Bldg. 
































Who does not thrill to the close of the 
working day .. . the prospect of being 
free from its responsibilities and cares, 
even for the brief, fleeting hours be- 
tween one day and the next? 

And there are few of us who would 
not like to look forward to a time when 
we can be forever free . . . when at last 
alarm clocks can ring unheeded, when 
appointment books may gather dust . . . 
when leisure becomes a way of life, not 
merely a brief respite from a task which 
must be taken up again on the morrow. 
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Call it a day! Retire a definite number 
of years from now with the assurance 
of a regular monthly income you cannot 
outlive. Such independence is now pos- 
sible to every man and woman who can 
earn even a modest living today. 

A John Hancock retirement plan, 
worked out in a practical manner to suit 
both your purse and your plans, will 
begin at once to pay you in freedom 
from worry about the future . . . Later 
on its guarantee of a regular, unfluctu- 
ating income all your life will give you 


the greater freedom to enjoy life in 
your own way. 

Send for your copy of a new booklet 
which tells how to prepare for retire- 
ment the John Hancock way. 


‘ ‘Ne gr 
JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


This Advertisement Appears during July and August in Ten National Magazines. 














